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CyaptTer I. 


‘WIDOWED WIFE AND WEDDED MAID.’ 


HE dawn came creeping slowly up over Genoa. It was the dawn 
of a beautiful morning in late autumn, when the Mediterranean 
shores of northern Italy look specially lovely; and yet this dawn 
showed livid and cheerless in the eyes of the watchers who became 
aware of its presence as they saw it stealing into a room in an 
hotel that looked upon the arched promenade and the port and the 
sea. ‘Ugly night’ is described in some lines of immortal beauty 
as coming breathing at the heels of the setting sun. The dawn 
sometimes looks uglier still as it comes breathing at the heels of 
the night, which threw at least a pitying and friendly shelter over 
tear-stained faces and weary eyes. 

There were three or four persons in the room, and they were 
gathered round a death-bed. Albert Vanthorpe, a young English- 
man of some three-and-twenty, had just died. The watchers had 
been with him all the night, and it was in the hopeless hush that 
followed the first assurance of his death that some of them became 
aware of the coming of the dawn. One of the watchers said in a 
low firm voice— 

‘It is all over ; there is nothing else to be done. I should like 
to be left alone for a little, if you please; I should like to be left 
alone—with my husband.’ 

One of the watchers, an elderly lady, seemed to hesitate; she 
stood as if about to plead some objection. The younger said with 
a beseeching gesture— 

‘Oh, yes; even you too, dearest! Only for a moment or two; 
you will come back again. Just a moment or two.’ 

The elder lady and the others left the room without a word, 
and the wife was alone with her husband. 
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She was a very young wife, not to say a very young widow. She 
did not look quite twenty ; she was in fact a little more than twenty- 
one; she was rather tall, and had a pale face that looked as if the 
melancholy dawn were its proper setting. For all the haggardness 
given to her by the hour and the occasion, she was singularly hand- 
some. She sat by the bedside of the young man who lay dead, and 
took one of his hands in hers. Her eyes sometimes wandered round 
the room which the dawn began faintlyto light. A strange indescrib- 
able effect was wrought on hermind by the sight of objects that had 
belonged to him and now belonged to him no more—his clothes, some 
of his books, his watch, his chain, rings, purse ; the presents that 
he had brought home to give to friends, the cigar-case, the silver- 
mounted revolver that he had lately been carrying—all these things 
that had no owner now ; or, stranger still, had her for their owner. It 
was strange, indeed, to think that she alone had now the absolute 
right to sit beside him as he lay dead; that it was for her alone to 
say who should come into the room and who should be refused 
admission. It was very strange to think that people would come 
to her soon and ask her what was to be done with everything he 
had left behind, and that her word would be a law even as to the 
very place where his body was to lie. The other day she was a 
‘dreamy, impracticable girl, full of nonsensical ideas and prepos- 
terous schemes; and now she had a whole world of practical 
responsibilities put upon her and was absolutely independent of all 
control. She bent her face over the dead young man and kissed his 
chill, rigid hand ; not again and again as agonised mourners vainly 
do, but once timidly and respectfully. 

This was not assuredly the sort of grief which a young wife 
just bereaved might be expected to feel. In all the strain and 
confusion of the moment’s emotions, Gabrielle Ronalds was dis- 
tinctly conscious of this ; she was as clearly aware of it as she was 
aware of the fact that the coming of the dawn was rendering the 
light of the soft lamps a superfluity. She knew that her regret for 
the dead man was not what the grief of a wife ought to be; and 
she was conscious of a painful impression that her putting on the 
aspect of a widow’s sorrow would in some measure be like the play- 
ing of a part, perhaps like that of a professional mourner hired for 
a funeral. If she could have lived her life over again and could 
have known what was coming, she would have tried to love him 
much more than she had done; she would have compelled herself 
to love him; she must have loved him. Nobody surely could 
have deserved to be loved more than he had: deserved love from 
her. Of course she was inclined to heap unmerited reproaches on 
herself now, and to make a crime of what was in the truest sense 
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a duty. The only fault of which she could even in this remorseful 
moment accuse herself was, that she could not succeed in loving 
poor young Vanthorpe. She had never deceived him or herself as 
to her feelings: he knew that she did not love him; he knew 
more—he knew that she had tried her very best and failed. Now 
however, she kept telling herself over and over again of his good- 
ness and her unworthiness ; of his generous heart, his uncalculating, 
unchanging affection, which would have given everything and 
which got nothing; and she contrasted this with her own cold and 
deliberate study of her emotions and inclinations, and she told her- 
self that she ought to feel penitent and ashamed. 

After a while some one tapped lightly at the door, and she 
heard a voice calling the name that was his. She started, and 
turned her eyes instinctively to the bed, as if it must have been 
the dead man’s name that was so inopportunely spoken. She forgot 
for the moment that it was her own name; that, like all the rest 
he once owned, it belonged to him no longer but only to her. 

When we spoke of her as Gabrielle Ronalds a few lines back, it 
was by the name which belonged to her as an unmarried girl. 
Nothing could be more natural than to describe her in this way, 
for in truth she had hardly had time to recognise herself by the 
name which marriage had given her. She has not yet been three 
days a wife, and she is a wife only in name. The last few hours of 
her married life had been spent in watching with others at her 
young husband’s death-bed. All this is not so mysterious or even 
so romantic as it may seem at first. Albert Vanthorpe had loved her 
since they were boy and girl together, and she had sometimes 
thought that she could love him. But she had always found when 
he pressed the question on her, or she pressed it on herself, 
that she could not, and at last saw her way and made up her mind 
clearly on the point. He was always in weakly health and he 
went on a long travelling expedition in order to get stronger; and 
for a while he was growing stronger, and every one who cared for 
him began to hope that he had a long career beforehim. Perhaps 
he grew too fully assured of his own strength and he overtaxed it, 
and did all manner of toilsome and adventurous exploring feats, 
and he brought on his death. One day Gabrielle received a letter 
from him, dated from Genoa, telling her plainly that he had got 
thus far on his way home only to die, and in simple, pathetic tones 
asking her to give him the one only gratification he now could have 
in his closing hours—that of calling her his wife even for once 
before he died. To her who knew so well his sweet, soft, somewhat 
feminine nature, this wish seemed peculiarly characteristic of him. 
She reproached herself that she had not forced herself to love him 
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in time; and if he had now asked her to become his wife with the 
view that she might be burnt as his widow on his funeral pile, she 
was well in the mood to have uncompromisingly accepted the offer. 
She agreed to marry him, and she and his mother went out to Genoa 
together. There was no difficulty there in having his last 
romantic whim gratified. 

The event which he expected was nearer even than he had 
anticipated, and he died, as we have said, within three days after 
his marriage. He had had a will prepared, and he had it brought to 
him immediately after the marriage ceremony, and he read it over 
and signed it and had it properly attested. Gabrielle wondered 
that he could think of such things then, but he smiled with a 
peculiar melancholy sweetness at her, and murmured something 
about marriage altering a man’s will, or something of the kind— 
she hardly knew what. When this was all done and the lawyer 
was gone he took her hand and kissed it, and told her he was now 
happy, for he had made her his wife and had made her rich. 

‘Oh, I remember all your plans and projects,’ he said, ‘ and now 
you can carry some of them out. You will be able to do good to 
somebody, at all events ; and I should never have known the way 

- how, and so that’s all right.’ 

He smiled another of his boyish smiles, and the smile brought 
a pang to her heart. She had always complained of him for being 
too boyish, and had sometimes impatiently given that as a reason 
why she could not marry him. He was older than she, but she 
had often talked and thought of him as if he were only a child. 
She was constantly complaining that he did not try to turn his 
life to any account, and had compared him more than once to 
Richard Carstone in ‘ Bleak House,’ the young man who keeps to 
nothing, and dies saying he is just going to begin the world in 
earnest. ‘If he should remember that now,’ she thought with 
terror, and remind her of it, and tell her that her comparison was 
made good at last. But he did not remember it, or at least he 
did not say anything about it. He did remind her, however, that 
she had often told him that anybody with his fortune ought to be 
ashamed not to do some good for the world; ‘and now,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘I am doiny some good for the world ; for I am giving you 
the chance of doing good, and you know how to make use of it. 
So you see I am not quite such a foolish boy after all.’ 

Now it is all over. The dawn has come; the young life has 
gone. Some one is calling to her, is calling her by his name, 
and she is now and henceforth Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe, a wife and 
a widow at once. She is very calm and composed to all appear- 
ance, and she goes out, and talks, and gives directions in a low 
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firm tone, so that sometimes those who speak with her think she 
does not feel anything about what has happened; and those who 
know a little more of her story say to themselves, that of course 
she can’t be expected to care much; that she had refused him 
before, and only married him now because he couldn’t live, and to 
please him; and that she was to have a great deal of money. 
Still, the German chambermaid thought she might try to look a 
little more as if she was sorry ; and the Italian nurse said she had 
seen many young widows in her time, but she did not remember ever 
to have seen one that took sorrow as easily as that. The English 
doctor who had been brought with the young man’s mother and 
Gabrielle from Harley Street, and who could do nothing whatever 
but say a soft word or two to the hopeless patient, had taken 
Gabrielle’s hand kindly in his and felt her pulse, and looked into 
her large tearless eyes, and told her to be sure she left Genoa as 
soon as possible and got back to the active life of England; and 
impressed upon her in low warning tones that she must still have 
many duties, and that the husband she had lost would think she 
was most faithful to his memory the more she tried to bear up 
and do them. For the doctor read the story of her calm demeanour 
so differently from the German chambermaid and the Italian nurse, 
that he had formed an uneasy suspicion that the young widow was 
contemplating suicide. A woman is capable of anything, he said 
to himself, when she looks like that. 

Meanwhile the mother of the dead man, who had been with him 
to the last, and had only left the room at Gabrielle’s prayer when 
all was done, now sent in her maid to ask if she might see Mrs, 
Albert Vanthorpe. 

The formality of the request surprised Gabrielle. 

Of course she would see Mrs. Leven, but should she not go to 
her? 

‘Many thanks, no. Mrs. Leven would come to Mrs. Vanthorpe.’ 

Another moment and Mrs. Leven came. In the yet colourless 
dawn her face looked marvellously like that of her son. Gabrielle 
was going to meet her with all the affection due to their common 
suffering, but the elder woman cut her short at the very threshold. 

‘No more of that, thank you, between us. While he was living 
I would not give him a moment’s pain ’—her lips trembled as she 
looked at the white rigid face on the pillow; ‘ but now he cannot 
hear any more; and I have come to tell you that I am leaving 
Genoa at once, and that there is no reason why you and I should meet 
in England or anywhere else. We could never be friends— never, 
never! I blame you for all this; if he had never seen you he 
would be alive and happy now ; or if you had married him in time, 
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when the poor foolish boy asked you, he might have been alive 
now.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Leven,’ the girl pleaded with scared, appealing 
face, ‘ you always said you liked me—you always said you were so 
fond of me. You praised me when first I said I couldn’t marry 
him; you told me yourself I had done right.’ 

‘I didn’t know then that the poor boy was so mad about you; 
I would rather he married anybody than have been unhappy. He 
was always happy until lately; and I know now that he never cared 
for his mother this long time. You have his name now, and all 
the rest. I don’t grudge you his money—you know that. I am 
glad you have it, for it will help you to make yourself ridiculous 
all the faster. I have only come to say now that I presume you 
will have my son buried with his father and his people.’ 

Gabrielle made a gesture as if in utter deprecation of any sinis- 
ter purpose on her part. 

‘ Of course I insist upon nothing,’ Mrs. Leven went on ; ‘ I have 
no right. If cremation or something of the kind should suit your 
ideas, I have no right to interfere. Iam told that my son’s will 
gives you express right to do as you think fit in that matter too.’ 

' Gabrielle did not know; she had not: thought about the pre- 
cise provisions of tne will. 

‘Oh, yes ; you have the right to do as you please in everything. 
I only ask leave to remind you that my son was a gentleman; 
that there is a burial-place where his father and his grandfather 
were buried before him, and where his mother hopes to be buried 
one day; and where, before that time comes, she might wish 
sometimes to see her son’s grave, if modern ideas would allow of 
so much concession to old-fashioned sentiment—that’s all.’ 

Gabrielle only said— 

‘ He is much more yours than mine, this poor boy. Though he 
did give me his name, I don’t know how you think I would do 
anything—if you do think it—to give you any pain about him; 
now, I mean ;’ for she saw the expression forming itself on Mrs. 
Leven’s face which would have said, ‘Have you not given me 
pain enough about him? Did you not take him from me?’ So 
Gabrielle hastened to forestall superfluous contention with the one 
simple pathetic qualification ‘ now.’ 

‘ Well, that is all I have to say; and it is easily said. I hope 
we shan’t meet any more.’ 

‘Ought we to quarrel here?’ Gabrielle said, with a gesture 
towards the death-bed. ‘If he could hear us, think how it would 
pain him.’ 

‘I did think of that while he could hear us. You must admit 
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that I never said a word all the time to make him suspect that 
I was not delighted with all the whole arrangement.’ 

‘No; you deceived me as well as him,’ Gabrielle said sadly ; 
‘I thought you were still to me what you always were before.’ 

‘I meant to spare him, and I did spare him.’ 

‘I thank you for that with all my heart and soul.’ 

‘Don’t thank me in his name. » Let me be spared that.’ 

The mother went to the side of the bed and knelt down and 
remained a while there—only a moment or two, as if in prayer. 
The young wife leaned upon the window-frame, turning her eyes 
purposely away from what was passing in the room, and looked 
vacuously over the prospect of sea, and hills, and sails, that was 
spreading out clearer and more lovely in the brightening dawn. 
Her heart was full of pity for the bereaved woman who once loved 
her, and now seemed to have only hatred for her. The girl’s 
memory went back to days when that woman’s house was the 
happiest home to her; when Albert and she were children to- 
gether; to days much later, when the mother and she good- 
humouredly engaged in competition, one to spoil the young man, 
and the other to strengthen him; to days when it no more entered 
into the heart of any of the three that they could ever be sundered 
in affection, than it occurred to them to think that the boy’s 
career was to end in mere boyhood. 

She looked back into the room; Mrs. Leven had risen: from 
her knees and was going away. Gabrielle gave way to an impulse 
of old affection and devotion; she ran between her and the door, 
knelt down, caught her hand and pressed it to her lips. It was 
of no use, Mrs. Leven went resolutely and coldly out of the room, 
and the young widow was alone again with her husband. 

Never were two friends more devoted than the woman who 
had just gone from the room and the mother of the girl who was 
left there. When Gabrielle’s mother died she had left her little 
daughter to the care of her friend, and had further made to the 
friend that faithful promise so often exacted by yearning affection, 
that if she could come back even for a moment, a shadow from the 
land of shadows, she would return to her friend to tell her of the 
whence and the whither. They were bound by the additional 
bond of affection that each was a widow, and each had but one 
child—at least, Albert’s mother had only him to love. But look 
how things come about ; a few years pass, and everything is unlike 
what the most cautious and calculating mind might have antici- 
pated. The one thing reasonable would have seemed to be that 
this girl and boy should love each other and marry; and such 
seemed to be the arrangement of things developing itself, until 
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suddenly the girl took it into her head that she could not love 
him, and that she would not marry him; and from that moment, 
as it seemed to his mother at least, all went wrong. The young 
man made himself intellectually and in all other ways the devoted 
slave of the girl who would not marry him. Her opinions upon 
everything were law to him; all her dreams, and whims, and odd 
new ways were the inspirations of genius for him; and the mother 
was not wrong in believing that a word from Gabrielle was 
more to him than a sermon or a precept from her. He never 
would listen to a word said even in complaint of Gabrielle’s 
refusal of him. He was always a weak and tender-natured lad, his 
mother thought; and this was one of the reasons why she would 
have wished Gabrielle to marry him, for the girl’s vigour of in- 
telligence and resolve would have counteracted the defects of his 
temperament. He went away to travel, evidently still holding to 
a hope that he could persuade Gabrielle to love him yet, and 
having vague ideas of doing something gallant and good to deserve 
her ; and his mother, too, still looked for something of the kind. 
But Gabrielle would not hear of it, and at last left the home in 
which she had lived so long; and Mrs. Leven being still a hand- 
some woman, who had barely ceased to be young, was _ herself 
induced one day to marry again. Hers was a fitful nature, full of 
sudden emotion and impulse, and she accepted an offer of marriage, 
not very well knowing why she did so, but having a vague idea 
that, as she had been disappointed in everything, she had a right to 
pay off the destinies by disappointing reasonable expectation in 
her own case. Then came the news that her boy was dying, and 
his passionate desire to be married to Gabrielle; and the mother 
was as angry in her heart with the girl for consenting to his en- 
treaty now as for having refused it before. No question of money 
had anything to do with Mrs. Leven’s anger. She had money of 
her own; her new husband was a man of considerable property. 
Her son’s fortune, which was large, had all been left to him by his 
father’s brother, who had made it as a successful railway con- 
tractor. Mrs. Leven had never liked him or his money either, 
and would, if left to herself, have much preferred that her son 
should be wholly dependent on her. Albert’s having a fortune of 
his own to look out to always seemed to her the first cause of his 
coming to have ideas that were not hers, and of his being ready 
to accept the laws of life from the lips of a pretty girl rather than 
from those of one who had lived and suffered and known the 
world. She blamed Gabrielle for everything—her own second 
marriage among the rest. She blamed herself, indeed, for having 
as it were forced the girl on her son’s notice; but she only con- 
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demned Gabrielle now all the more for this. ‘ Without this lass,’ 
says poor Caleb Balderstone, ‘would not our ruin have been 
a’thegither fulfilled!’ Mrs. Leven now thought even more bitterly 
of her dear old friend’s daughter. Without that lass there would 
have been little to suggest a ruin of her hopes, to say nothing 
of ruin’s fulfilment. Yet she kept down all her feelings for love of 
her son while she and Gabrielle were travelling to Genoa, and 
only revealed herself when Albert’s ears could hear no more. 

It must be owned that the position of the young woman who 
is now left alone in the dawn with the corpse of the youth whose 
name she has taken is sufficiently strange and trying even for the 
bravest spirit and the healthiest temperament. A new life indeed 
is that. which is opening on her. She is a widow almost at the 
very moment of becoming a wife ; she has lost the brother of her 
heart and of her childhood ; she has lost the friend who was a mother 
to her, and seems to have found an enemy instead. Gabrielle 
never before thought of the possibility of her having an enemy, 
unless when in some of her dreamings she pictured herself as fear- 
lessly frustrating the plans of the wicked in the cause of the good, 
and thus winning the enmity of the children of darkness and being 
proud of it. She has lost much indeed; and she has gained or 
had forced upon her what wise people would probably think most 


dangerous or fatal gifts for one so young and full of fancies: she 
has money and she has absolute independence 


Cuapter II. 
‘THE GRACELESS GIRL,’ 


Somz months had passed since Albert Vanthorpe’s death. 
Summer had come upon London. Albert’s mother and her 
husband were at home. They lived in one of the streets running 
out of Piccadilly, in a small old-fashioned house which Major 
Leven’s family had owned for time out of mind. Major Leven’s 
family had belonged to quiet better-class respectability—if we may 
use such a phrase—for more generations than we venture to 
enumerate, neither sinking nor rising all the time. 

Since Albert’s death they had lived in seclusion—that is, a 
sort of seclusion. Mrs. Leven saw nobody in the hostess’s sense, 
and of course went nowhere; but her husband was a very active 
and busy man, and his doors were almost as constantly open as 
those of the good Axylus in the ‘Iliad.’ It was for some time a 
mystery to the friends of Major Leven and his wife alike, why 
these two should have married. Leven was fifty years old at least, 
and had always been set down as not a marrying man. But he 
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had found much pleasure in the society of Mrs. Vanthorpe, as she 
then was, and in the people who used to go to her house ; and he 
took it into his head that she must be lonely without her son, when 
Albert went travelling all over the world; and one day he asked 
her to marry him. As we have said, she accepted him out of a kind 
of spite against the destinies. If it were to do over again, she at 
least would probably not do it; but he and she got on very well, 
and he was happy in his own way. 

Major Leven had left the army, and had devoted himself to 
the wrongs of mankind. He had considerable means, and he gave 
up his time to the redressing of wrong. He had written more 
pamphlets and accompanied more deputations than perhaps any 
other man of his time. He had never succeeded in getting into 
parliament ; partly because he was always induced to come forward 
and contest some hopeless place where nobody but himself could 
possibly be induced to waste time and money in such an endeavour, 
and partly because at the moment of every contest his soul was 
sure to be in some case of grievance which he would put forward 
as his great motive in entering parliament, and for which the con- 
stituents whose favour he sought could not be induced to care a 
rush. The chiefs and managers of parties swore at him a good 
deal among themselves, for he was always disturbing the arrange- 
ments of head-quarters everywhere and splitting up constituencies. 
When a contest between some representative of his own political 
party and an opponent was so nicely balanced as to leave to his 
own side only a confident hope of success, Major Leven was sure to 
appear in the field as the exponent of some cause, or case, or griev- 
ance, for which the chiefs cared nothing, to present himself as a 

-eandidate on that platform, and carry off just enough of eccentric 
votes to make the victory sure to the enemies of the party with 
whom, to use the correct phrase, Major Leven usually acted. If 
any foreign or colonial difficulty arose in the way of the Govern- 
ment, no matter to what party the Government belonged, Major 
Leven was instantly out with a pamphlet, in which, by the aid of 
portentous local knowledge, he made it clear that Her Majesty's 
ministers had bungled the affair from first to last; that their 
official instructors evidently could not even find out on the map 
the places particularly concerned ; that no one in the Government 
service knew any of the languages which the emergency required 
to be known ; that he, Major Leven, had predicted in a pamphlet 
years before exactly what would happen, and at the same time 
shown exactly what ought to be done; and that he could even now 

-in ten minutes put any intelligent schoolboy in possession of 

knowledge enough to enable him to pull the Government out of 
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the whole difficulty, if the Government would only have wit 
enough to allow themselves to be saved. 

In private life Major Leven liked everybody and could hardly 
be persuaded to think ill of anybody; but his creed as an observer 
of public men apparently was, that every Secretary of State was a 
double-dyed and unmitigated villain bent upon the ruin of his 
country. Major Leven believed what everyone told him, unless it 
were the statement of a minister made in public; for all such 
statements he regarded as outrageous lies. His general impression 
was that all ministers, but more especially foreign and colonial 
ministers, were scoundrels who ought to be impeached. 

With all this, Major Leven was not a self-asserting or bumptious 
man. He was in manner a very modest, courteous, kindly gentle- 
man; a little grave and heavy, as indeed was unavoidable in the 
case of one who bore on his shoulders such a burden of grievance. 
An over-sensitive humanity, an implicit belief in what anybody 
told him in private, and a chivalric restlessness which did not 
allow him to hear of any grievance without feeling himself at once 
called to rush to the rescue, made him occasionally somewhat of 
a trouble to his friends. 

He had no judgment whatever as to the rights and wrongs of 
any particular controversy, and was indeed generally secured by the 
side which first appealed to his attention. But he had consider- 
able cleverness, when once a conviction had taken hold of him, in 
finding arguments to convince outsiders that that was the true 
side of the case. He had served a good deal and been in many 
parts of the world. When any grievance was brought under his 
notice, he had no difficulty in recalling some experience of his own 
which supplied him with reason for assuming that the wrong had 
been done. When he was at the Cape, just the same sort of 
treachery had been shown to one of the native chiefs ; when he was 
at Rawul-Pindee he had had to interfere himself in exactly such a 
case of cruelty to a servant; he knew of his own knowledge in the 
Mauritius that a fellow had been promoted to a most important 
office for no other reason in the world than because he had married 
the favourite maid of the Governor’s wife; and so on, through 
various other instances. Thus Major Leven was always able at 
a moment’s notice to call himself as evidence to the truth of any 
case of alleged injustice about which it would be proper to worry a 
department. 

Mrs. Leven was a good listener; at least, she always seemed to 
listen to her husband’s arguments and explanations, and was never 
seemingly tired. -Her great quality for this purpose was a faculty 
of self-abstraction. At present she had only one thought occupying 
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her mind, and that concerned her dead son and the girl he had 
married. But she listened with an air of deep attention ; and the 
air was not assumed, for she was absorbed in her own thoughts, 
only Major Leven naturally assumed that she was absorbed in 
his grievances and not hers, and he was content with his 
audience. 

Major Leven and his wife were at breakfast together. The table 
on Leven’s side was covered with letters, newspapers, pamphlets, 
and proofs. It was thus he liked to. breakfast. During the meal 
he had been interrupted more than once by important visitors ; he 
liked to be interrupted. One of the visitors was young Walter 
Manny Taxal, second son of Lord Taxal, a nobleman who had been 
elevated to the peerage because he had finally proved his utter 
incapacity to serve his party in the House of Commons. Young 
Walter Manny Taxal was a fresh and clever youth with two sides 
to his character; he was an amateur musician and a popular 
agitator. He had a stronger voice than Major Leven and was a 
better speaker; but he believed in Leven, and was delighted to 
take his tone from him. He was about to preside this night over 
a great meeting of working men in St. James’s Hall, and had come 
‘in to get some advice from Leven as to what he ought to say. The 
matter had been talked over, and Walter Manny was going away 
when he suddenly said— 

‘Oh, by the way, Mrs. Leven, you can tell me, no doubt. May 
I call upon your daughter—or would she rather I didn’t yet 
awhile? I should like to, if I might.’ 

‘On Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘Exactly ; yes; Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe. I saw her in town 
yesterday. She is looking pale, but she is very handsome; hand- 
somer than ever, I think.’ 

‘I have not seen her,’ Mrs. Leven said slowly, ‘since my son’s 
death. Idon’t know if she receives visits or not; I do not even 
know where she lives.’ 

* Oh, she lives in poor Albert’s house, you know.’ 

‘I presume so; I don’t know.’ 

Walter Manny saw that he had, as he would have said himself, 
put his foot in it; he dropped the subject, and presently took his 
leave. Then Major Leven turned to his wife: 

‘Don’t you think, you know, Constance, that the time has 
come to forget and forgive? Time to hold out the olive-branch a 
little, as old Melbourne used to say?’ 

‘Not much time has passed, George; and I don’t know that 
mere lapse of time does much in cases like mine. You can’t be ex - 

pected to feel as Ido. I don’t make any accusation of that, dear 
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but he was nothing to you; I mean, he was not a son, and you 
could not understand how a mother feels. Why, the grass is 
hardly green on my boy’s grave, and you talk of olive-branches.’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course it’s not long ago; and I know it’s too soon 
for you not to feel as much as ever; but it isn’t exactly that. I 
think you are wrong, Constance—I do, indeed—in putting any of 
the blame on her. You ladies are always a little unreasonable ; 
and—you don’t mind my speaking on so painful a subject ?—I 
asked Dr. Saville particularly, and he told me most positively that 
poor Albert’s death was certain years and years ago.’ 

Mrs. Leven only shook her head, but said nothing on this 
subject. She declined to be set right on a matter of such heart- 
and-soul conviction as that of the wrong done to her by her former 
favourite. 

‘Iam told she never put on mourning for him,’ Mrs. Leven 
said after a moment’s pause, the uneasiness of which was chiefly 
occasioned to Major Leven by the fact that he had not yet quite 
got the particular thing said which he wanted to say; ‘she dressed 
the day after his death just as she did the day before. So they 
tell me.’ 

Major Leven was about to suggest that there might possibly be 
philosophical reasons very imperative on certain minds for wearing 
mourning before a melancholy and certain event rather than after 
it. But he checked himself in time, and spared his wife a specu- 
lation into which she could hardly be expected to enter very 
earnestly just then. Major Leven had in truth hardly known 
anything of poor Albert, and could only do his best keep up with 
the feelings of his wife. 

‘ All these new ideas, I suppose, he said. ‘ You rather liked 
them at one time, Constance.’ 

‘I did, said Constance sadly. ‘I did not know then that they 
could take any real hold on anybody’s mind.’ 

‘Still, really, you know, you ought not to blame her too much ; 
and I do think, Constance, the time has come for making up the 
whole quarrel. I don’t want to dictate to you, of course ; but it’s 
a sort of duty on my part—quite a duty, I feel it—to press you a 
little on this point. And then, another thing ’—he began to gain 
courage and resolution—‘ there is that other son of yours. I don’t 
know all the rights and wrongs of the story, but he must have 
been very young when you and he didn’t get along; and time has 
passed away, and he may have changed; and some sad things 
have happened, and we must not bear anger always; and I do 
think, Constance, you would do well to turn this over in your 
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mind sometimes, and to remember that if you have lost a son you 
still have a son.’ 

‘How do I know that I have a son?’ she asked. ‘For all 
these long years he has never taken any pains to remind me that 
I had such a son. How do I know whether he is living or dead ? 
How do I know, if he is still living, into what sort of life he has 
fallen? How do I know what his associates are, or his ways of 
life? He may have married a gipsy or a dancing-woman for all I 
know.’ 

‘He hasn’t behaved well in not writing to you all this time, 
that’s quite clear. A fellow’s mother is his mother always, how- 
ever they may have quarrelled; but I fancy, Constance, he may 
have had a little of his mother’s temperament in him, and for 
that, my dear, if you will allow me to say so, you are more re- 
sponsible than he. But anyhow, I don’t mean to press this matter 
on you all at once. Just think it over, that’s all I say. I felt it 
my duty to remind you of it. That’s all.’ 

Mrs. Leven made no answer; one of her principles was that a 
woman should never contradict her husband. She held that the 
man was always to be regarded as supreme in his household, but 
she did not feel bound to translate her acknowledgment of his 
supremacy into action. She felt quite free to do just as she 
liked. She had not the least intention of acting on his advice in 
this case. 

‘Do you hear anything about her?’ Major Leven asked ; 
‘anything more, I mean, than that she hasn’t put on mourn- 
ing ?’ 

Major Leven was really much interested in the fortunes of 
Albert’s young wife. He had greatly admired Gabrielle when he 
used to meet her at Mrs. Leven’s; she had always entered cordially 
into his projects. He was not by any means unconscious that with 
a good many purposeless persons he passed for a sort of bore; and 
he should in all ordinary cases have set down a handsome young 
woman as the least likely person in the world to enter cordially 
into his ideas. But Gabrielle had always paid him the delightful 
homage of an evidently genuine interest in any project that he 
might have had in hand. He had seen her eyes sparkle with 
generous anger when he denounced the iniquity of some Secretary 
of State or other official ; she had come eagerly towards him to ask 
him about the result of some deputation to the Foreign or the 
Colonial Office concerning intolerable wrong inflicted on some 
meritorious race or individual. 

‘I do hear about her now and then,’ his wife answered in a 
hesitating way, as if it were against her principles to own to any 
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interest in such a woman. ‘I dare say she is forming a home for 
decayed old gentlewomen, or something of that kind ; or for strayed 
cats, perhaps; I am not quite certain which. It is of no con- 
sequence, in any case. It won’t last long with her; she will want 
some new piece of folly before long.’ . 

Major Leven moved in his chair somewhat uneasily. 

‘ But,’ he said, ‘excuse me, Constance, did you actually hear 
that she was getting up a home for strayed cats? It would not 
be a bad thing to do by any means, and I shouldn’t think the 
worse of her; only, is she doing anything of the kind, or is this 
only your conjecture ?’ 

‘I don’t hear much about her; I don’t desire to; but Mrs. 
Bramble, the wife of Albert’s old servant—you remember him? 
—comes sometimes here, and I have seen her, and she has told 
me now and then things about her. I did not ask her, but one 
could hardly refuse to listen to the poor old woman.’ 

‘Of course not. Certainly not. Why should you refuse? 
Well, she told you i 

‘Oh, well, nothing very much, but that the young woman has 
all sorts of ridiculous persons coming to see her in Albert’s house, 
and makes it, I fancy, a sort of refuge for the destitute. Mrs. 
Bramble is her housekeeper, and old Thomas Bramble; I believe 
she considers them her friends, and entertains their poor relations ; 
and there was something about a distressed cat—-I have forgotten 
what it was. At all events, 1 know that my boy’s house is dese- 
crated by her whims.’ 

Major Leven did not discuss the question any farther. He did 
not see much harm in what was told of Gabrielle, even if the worst 
were true. He was sure she would never forget to behave like a 
lady, he said to himself; from what he had seen of her he was 
quite satisfied that she would always bea lady. So he presently went 
to his pamphlets and his deputations, not wholly dissatisfied with 
what he had said to his wife about her living son, and what he 
had heard her say about Gabrielle. She does keep asking questions 
about Gabrielle, or getting to know about her somehow, he 
thought. The reminder about the son will keep working in her 
memory. 

Meanwhile, the young woman about whom the Levens had been 
talking was not engaged in organising a home for decayed ladies, 
or cats, or sufferers of any kind. It suited the warmth and bitter- 
ness of Mrs. Leven’s present mood to represent her as a restless 
organiser of all manner of schemes and novelties; but in truth 
Gabrielle had very little of the disciplined temperament which 
makes itself systematically useful. She was one of the last persons 
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in the world likely to be of use as a member of a ladies’ committee, 
nor had she of her own prompting much interest in an ab- 
straction called a ‘cause’ of any kind. She used to admire Major 
Leven very much for the readiness with which he could at a 
moment’s notice throw himself into the championship of people he 
had never seen; the genuine anger which he could feel towards a 
whole department of Government ; the completeness with which he 
could enter into the cause, so to speak, of a whole parallel of 
latitude. She had often envied him this faculty, and blamed 
herself because she had not more of the same sort of spirit. But 
her own feelings were awakened chiefly by the condition of some 
particular man or woman. Her impulse towards help was always 
to hold out the helping hand herself. She was quite conscious 
that she wanted all the discipline of nature which makes a suc- 
cessful and useful worker in any good cause, and she assumed that 
she lacked that faculty because she was a woman and not a man. 
Wealth and poverty, we used to read in the days when Lindley 
Murray was yet studied, are both temptations. ‘This excites 
pride; that discontent.’ Neither temptation was put in the way 
of Gabrielle. In her early days she had been left with only a 
slender provision for herself; but, on the other hand, she had passed 
nearly all her growing years with Mrs. Leven, in whose household 
she certainly saw nothing like great wealth as wealth is rated in 
our times, but she always saw the evidences of sufficient money 
liberally spent. She never heard any talk of difficulties arising 
out of the want of money except among the class who were generi- 
cally described as ‘the poor.’ Mrs. Leven was a woman who de- 
lighted in having everything happy about her, and in making 
those around herhappy. Albert had his mother's love of happiness 
joined with a sweet, sunny temper all his own, which had none of 
his mother’s fitfulness and sudden strong gusts of emotion. One 
might have thought a girl brought up amid such companionship 
would have taken the world easily and as it came, and readily 
accepted the conditions of things that showed so favourably for 
her. 

But, whether from nature or from the sheer force of contrast, 
Gabrielle grew up the most impatient of mortals, so far as all ar- 
rangements here below were concerned. The framework of human 
society seemed to her to have got all out of gear; and what 
amused her friends more, she always went on as if on her were 
imposed in some way the duty of trying to put things right. She 
would stop in the streets, if she might, to argue with a drunken 
man, and convince him of the evil of the course he was pursuing. 
If a red-faced woman at an apple stall seemed chilly in the keen 
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air of spring, Gabrielle regarded her as a victim to the unequal 
laws of society, and wondered that no one would take her home, 
and give her some warmth and shelter until the summer days 
should come, when she might follow her trade in the sun without 
suffering from east winds and cold blasts. Nothing would have 
given the girl more pleasure than to seat herself at the stall every 
now and then and attend to the sales, in order to allow the poor 
apple-seller an occasional relief. She was constantly bringing all 
manner of objects of charity to the house which was her home. 
Some of the stories Mrs. Leven had heard were true enough. 
Outcast dogs, affrighted cats hunted of hideous schoolboys, ragged 
girls who swept crossings, pretty, pathetic-looking organ boys, 
strapping lasses with saucy eyes, who sold flowers—these and 
various other victims of social inequality had again and again par- 
taken of the hospitality of Gabrielle’s house. Nor was there any- 
thing in all this of that merely xsthetic benevolence which is 
only touched by picturesque suffering. It was the suffering itself 
which won Gabrielle’s sympathy, not its attitude or its prettiness. 
She held society responsible for everything—especially in the days 
before she had come to trouble herself with any thought as to 
what this all-neglecting, all-responsible society really was. 

These ways were very amusing and even charming to Mrs. 
Leven for a long time. Gabrielle was so pretty and so graceful ; 
there was such a fresh winningness in her perverse ways of looking 
at everything ; she stuck by her nonsense so bravely ; she lectured 
Albert with such a bewitching gravity, as if she were a Minerva- 
Mentor heaven-appointed to teach and guide and sometimes even 
drive him, that Albert’s mother found her life greatly brightened 
by the companionship of this fascinating enthusiast. When Albert 
fell in love with Gabrielle, his mother was delighted; and even 
when Gabrielle refused Albert, the mother forgave her and went 
so far as to admit that she had done right according to her con- 
science, fully believing all the time that the scruples of conscience 
would give way, and that her boy would be made happy in the 
end. But when heavy disappointment fell upon all her hopes, 
she felt that she was growing to hate the girl. She hated her 
all the more because Albert would not hear a word that found 
fault with her. Then the melancholy end came; and she blamed 
Gabrielle at last for everything that had happened, and felt 
towards her much as a lady of the middle ages might have felt 
towards some fair sorceress who had bewitched and betrayed her 
son. 
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Cuapter III. 
MRS. ALBERT VANTHORPE. 


THE house in which Gabrielle Vanthorpe lived was one of Albert’s 
whims. Almost immediately after he had come of age, and when 
he still had hopes that Gabrielle would marry him, he had seen a 
pretty little house standing in a tiny enclosure of its own, the 
enclosure being itself enclosed in a corner of one of the parks. It 
was so surrounded by trees and so embedded in its corner, that one 
might pass by day after day without suspecting that the little 
gate led to any dwelling of mortal. Albert was delighted with it, 
set his heart upon it, succeeded in getting possession of it on a 
long lease, and had it furnished after his own favourite ideas. It 
was to be a surprise and a delight to Gabrielle if things came right; 
and when there was no possibility of things coming right any more 
for him in this world, he had made it his express wish that 
Gabrielle should live in the house after his death. She had settled 
there now. It soothed her to be always in a place associated with 
his name; she would, if she might, have made every room in the 
little house a shrine of hismemory. Like the father of whom Pliny 
tells us, she would have had the cherished image in brass, in marble, 
in wax, in every manner of substance, if she might. She resolved 
to keep the anniversary of his death asa day of mourning and 
solemn fast. Mrs. Leven was mistaken in supposing that she 
had made no change in her dress when Albert died. She always 
wore black, but she would not advertise herself as a widow by 
putting on the preposterous weeds. 

In all that was meant as a tribute to his memory there was, 
it is needless to say, a virtual acknowledgment that that memory 

. might possibly otherwise have faded. At least there was the evidence 
of regret and something like remorse, because she had not loved him. 
Gabrielle was determined to keep his memory green with her; the 
determination itself an all-sufficient proof that she had truly 
interpreted the feelings of her heart when she came to the con- 
clusion that she could not love him. Now that the bitterness of 
his death is past, and that every day is softening the force of 
regret into a tender and sweet emotion, it must be owned that 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe is not so unhappy as perhaps she ought to 
have been. Her deepest source of present repret is that her once 
loving friend, Mrs. Leven, seems to have hardened her heart 
against her. But Gabrielle is sure this will not last; and she has 
filled her soul with the determination to prove that she is worthy 
of that love which used to be like a mother’s to her. Gabrielle has 
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vague, magnificent purposes of doing so much good with the means 
Albert has left. her, as to raise a very mound and monument of 
noble deed as a tribute to his virtues and to the inspiration she 
has caught from them. Albert had had a servant who was once 
butler in his father’s house and, who afterwards married, and 
started a west-end lodging-house, which wholly failed and scattered 
all his and his wife’s earnings to the winds. Gabrielle took up 
the pair, and put them in charge of the house and of herself as 
well. 

‘There was oné room in the house into which no visitor was ever 
admitted on any pretext. It. was Gabrielle’s own room, but not 
sacred to herself. It was. room which Albert had intended to 
make his own study, and had begun fitting up for the purpose. 
Every shelf and book he had had put in remained as it was, and 
Gabrielle had brought from Genoa everything that had been lis 
and stored them as sacred relics in this memorial room. It was on 
the ground-floor, and was almost darkened by the trees outside ; the 
gloom gave it additional austerity as a chamber consecrated to the 
memory. of one who was no more. If Gabrielle had ventured, she 
would haye asked Mrs. Leven to give her some precious relic of 
each period of Albert’s life, the memorials of each stage of growth 
and culture and whim and fad he had passed through, in order that 
this chamber of memory might illustrate his whole career. Over the 
chimney-piece was a large photograph of the cemetery in which 
he lay buried and of his grave. One who came and sat in this 
room even in gaudy summer might have almost-fancied himself 
far away from the tumult of modern life, buried in the seclusion 
of some lonely demesne, whose rightful owner is dead, and which 
is a monument rather than a home. 

At first the pale and melancholy face of Gabrielle seemed quite 
in keeping with the room she commonly occupied, but of late it 
must be owned that activity and youth were sending back the 
glow of health to the face of the young widow. 

With all her eager, earnest ways, some of which ill-natured 
censors might perhaps have been tempted to describe as flighty, 
Gabrielle was a great lover at times of quietude and always of 
beauty. She delighted to surround herself with pretty things, and 
was made happy in a childlike way by colours and perfumes. She 
enjoyed the sight of fruits even more than their taste. While wait- 
ing to do great good for all who needed a helping hand, she. mean- 
while loved to adorn her rooms with what might have seemed to 
others superfluous decoration. She enjoyed profusion, although 
she could well enough have told her heart to put up with stint if 
needs were. There wasa great deal that must have been fascinating 
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in her present life. Its utter quiet at home, its absolute indepen- 
dence at home and abroad, the sense of sufficiency that it brought 
to her; perhaps, above all, the [prospect of the marvellous good 
deeds she was to do, and the faint sound, heard long in advance, of 
the voices that were to praise her for her good deeds—all these 
conditions poured a soft, sweet atmosphere around the romantic 
young woman’s yet untried existence. Gabrielle had not many 
friends, but they were all such as she felt she could trust. They 
were all, it may as well be said, women. As yet she had not 
opened her door to any male visitor; Walter Manny Taxal would 
have applied in vain so far. Her friends were, as Mrs. Leven had 
remarked, of curiously varied classes of life. 

One of her newest friends was Janet Charlton, a married niece 
of respectable Mrs. Bramble, the housekeeper. There were some 
fans and other trinkets of curious Oriental make which Albert had 
brought home for Gabrielle, and which had got broken or other- 
wise injured here and there; and Gabrielle wanted some artificer 
of delicate touch and trustworthy skill to whom they might be 
given for repair, or at least for preservation. Mrs. Bramble told 
Gabrielle she had a niece married to a man who could do just that 
sort of thing, and who made a living by it; she did assure Mrs. 
Vanthorpe ladies of the highest rank came to him, to repair their 
ornaments for them—things which they wouldn’t put into the 
hands of the first jeweller in town. They were so friendly, some 
of these ladies; oh, you could not think; why, she had known of 
countesses going and sitting for two hours together, chatting with 
Robert Charlton and his wife while he was doing the work they 
wanted to have done. Gabrielle did not suggest that possibly 
those great ladies sat there because they did not care to trust 
their ornaments out of their sight. She only said that she sup- 
posed if he could do the work to the satisfaction of such great 
persons he could satisfy her; and she sent him some jobs of work, 
beginning with the least precious, until she found that he really 
had a marvellous hand and could be trusted with anything. The 
work was sometimes brought back by his wife, and Gabrielle 
insisted on making her acquaintance. She was all the more 
impelled to this because Mrs. Bramble suggested in a mysterious 
way that, although Robert Charlton was a good husband, yet his 
wife had not always a very happy life of it?" 

Gabrielle was still more drawn to Janet Charlton when she saw 
her. First of all, Janet seemed absurdly young for a wife; she 
looked more like a schoolgirl. This was personally touching to 
Gabrielle. Next, she was singularly pretty, and even beautiful; 
and Gabrielle, loving all beautiful things, loved dearly to look 
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upon a beautiful woman. Then, too, Janet seemed so sweet, and 
innocent, and tender, so craving for care, and sympathy, and love, 
that Gabrielle thought it pity of her life if she could do nothing 
to relieve her of trouble, if trouble she really had. Gabrielle 
more than once tried gently to get at the young woman’s confi- 
dence; but either she had failed to touch the right chord, or Janet 
really did not think that anyone could want to know anything 
about so insignificant a creature as herself. 

Janet had especially beautiful hair; it was almost startling in 
its golden splendour. It was all gathered up in a great mass on 
the back of her head, and seemed as if, when let down, it might 
have clothed her in a robe of gold far finer and more becoming 
than Lesbia’s. One day, when Janet had come to see her, Gabrielle 
could not keep from breaking out into raptures, to the young 
woman’s blushing and perturbed face, about her glorious hair and 
her beauty. 

‘ Why does not somebody paint you ? Do you know any painters ? 
I wish I were a painter for once ; I could make a lovely picture of 
you. I never saw such hair.’ 

The young person thus complimented might be supposed to be 
gratified, but she did not seem so; onthe contrary, she appeared 
rather to wince under the compliments. She faintly murmured, 
‘Oh, no; please don’t say so—please don’t.’ 

‘Why, you foolish creature, you don’t mean to say that you 
don’t know you are beautiful? Has no one ever told you so? 
Does your husband never say so? Don’t you ever look in the 
glass ?’ 

The object of this appeal only grew more and more uneasy. 

‘This is genuine, I do believe,’ our heroine said after a moment 
of bewilderment. ‘It is real modesty! Men, I am sure, would not 
believe in such a thing; and I don’t wonder. I should not have 
believed in it; here is a woman who positively does not like to be 
told, even by another woman, that she is beautiful!’ 

‘Oh, no, please; it isn’t that; it isn’t modesty. Oh, no!’ 

‘It isn’t modesty?’ Gabrielle said, highly puzzled and 
amused. ‘* Then what on earth is it, child ?’ 

‘It’s only because I get into so much trouble by it! Oh, I do 
so wish I were not good-looking! I should be so happy if I were 
ugly! I wish I had the small-pox, or that I might cut off all this 
horrid hair.’ 

‘ My dear creature, you are talking sacrilege, simple sacrilege. 
I should not wonder if the roof fell in P 

The uneasy fair one with golden locks actually glanced up with 
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sudden fearfulness at the ceiling, apparently in alarm lest it might 
be going to descend. 

Gabrielle saw the glance, and smiled and reassured her. 

*No, it won’t fall; don’t be alarmed; I did not mean that 
literally. But it sounds like a sin against beauty to hear you talk 
of cutting off that glorious hair. You would drive an artist wild, 
if he were to hear you talking in that manner.’ 

‘I don’t care, said the desperate little beauty. ‘I am often 
like to be driven wild myself.’ 

‘But why? What is the mystery? Come and tell me all 
about it, if it is no secret, and may be told. I have heard of the 
fatal gift of beauty, to be sure; but I always thought that where 
it belonged to a woman she was very proud of it, whether it 
brought fatality or not.’ 

‘They weren’t like me,’ the golden-haired one murmured ; no 
doubt, having in her mind generally the women whose fatal gift of 
beauty was nevertheless a source of personal pride. ‘Oh no—if 
they had been, they wouldn’t have liked it half so well, I can tell 
them.’ 

‘Can you really? Well, will you tell it tome? I should like 
to know what the conditions are that ever make a woman wish not 
to be beautiful.’ . 

‘It’s because of my husband,’ the young woman said timidly, 
and casting a glance round the room as if fearful that he might be 
there listening to her revelation. 

‘Why, is he bad to you? You do not look like that.’ 

‘Oh, no, he is not bad, he is very good; and he is very fond 
of me, and kind to me in other ways. But he thinks I am too 
handsome ; and he makes me very miserable sometimes.’ 

! ‘Thinks you too handsome? Would he rather you were not 
handsome? And if so, why did he marry you? Why did he not 
find some ugly woman to suit his peculiar taste ?’ 

‘No, it isn’t that,’ and Janet could not keep from a faint 
smile. ‘But he thinks people look at me, and that I attract 
attention, and I don’t; oh, goodness knows, I don’t want to—if he 
only knew. No one comes near the place but he worries ‘me and 
insists on my going to hide ; or says they are coming after me, and 
that they all admire me, and they don’t, I do declare they don’t; 
half of them never notice me, or think about me—why should 
they? I wish I never saw anyone; he and I could be very happy 
together if we never saw anybody.’ 

Gabrielle thought for a little. The distress of the poor young 
woman was evidently genuine ; and, for all the whimsicality of its 
cause, was very touching, 
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‘ Well, you are a beautiful young woman, that is certain. But 
I may speak quite frankly to you, as you have such good cause not 
to be too vain of your charms; and I must say that I think you 
would pass off quietly enough only for all that mass of lovely hair. 
You would be admired always by people who looked closely at you ; 
but this is a busy age, and people in general don’t give themselves 
much trouble about looking for beauty. I fancy no woman could 
go about with hair like that without being noticed ; it is a chal- 
lenge to all the world to stop and look. Now, if your husband 
would just let you cut that hair off close, and cover whatever 
had to be left neatly up in a little cap, you would not draw half 
the attention on you, and then you and he might be very happy.’ 

‘Oh, but he wouldn’t listen to it; he wouldn’t hear a word of 
the kind. He admires my hair awfully; I dare not touch it—to 
cut any of it off, I mean.’ 

‘I thought as much. That is the way with your self-tormentor 
always. There is a sure way of relief at hand, but he won’t use it. 
Well, my poor child, yours is rather a hard case, and I should like 
tohelp you. Ill go and talk to your husband; he must be a man 
who can be talked to and argued with.’ 

‘You go and talk to my husband ?’ 

‘Yes, child; why not? You won't be jealous ?’ 

‘Oh, no; * and Janet smiled a really bright and cheerful auile 
that it did good to Gabrielle to see. 

‘Very well; he can’t be jealous. I am not a handsome young 
man drawn by your golden hair. Yes, I'll go and talk to your 
husband, and see if I can’t bring him to reason.’ 

‘But if he knew that I had been telling, it would seem like 
complaining of him perhaps, and he might be angry.’ 

‘Set your mind at rest, child; I'll not betray you. I will talk 
to him and get him to betray himself, and then I shall have an 
opportunity of giving him what people call a piece of my mind. 
- Now we must arrange all this; I must come at a time when I shall 
be sure to see him, so that we may begin the acquaintance at once. 
It may take some time, you know, before my advice comes to have 
any effect. But it shall have effect in the end; for I am quite 
determined that something shall be done for you, and for him too, 
I can tell you I am not by any means without a certain sort of 
sympathy for him. It is something to have even an exaggerated 
emotion of love in such an age as this.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it is,’ Mrs. Charlton said rather ruefully ; ‘I 
suppose I ought to look at it in that light, and I do sometimes ; 
but you have no idea how very, very trying it is; and to think 
how happy we might be, we two, only for this.’ 
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There was something in this simple utterance which brought 
tears into the eyes of Gabrielle, she could not tell exactly why. 

‘ You must not mind that too much,’ she said quickly. ‘There 
are worse things to be endured in life than being thought too 
much of by one’s husband. But I hope we shall bring him to 
reason. Tell me—there are other people who live in the same house 
with you; other lodgers, I mean?’ 

Yes, there were several, Janet said. Were there any of these 
about whom her husband complained in any way? Well, yes; 
there was one young man who lived on the lower floor; but he 
never exchanged a word with her except the most commonplace 
civilities, such as he would offer to anyone else; and her husband 
liked him very much, and was very glad to talk to him sometimes ; 
he was a very nice gentleman 

Now, Gabrielle had some trifling weaknesses of character as 
well as some larger defects, and one of her weaknesses was that she 
was apt to be annoyed when persons of a class somewhat beneath 
her own, as she fancied, allowed themselves to describe their 
personal friends and associates as gentlemen and ladies. What 

-does a man want with being called a gentleman, she was wont to 
argue, if he has not been brought up in the ways and with the 
education of the class who are called gentlemen? So long as he isa 
good and true man, that ought to be enough for him. If I—thus 
she would reason—were an intelligent man of the humbler class I 
should no more crave to be called a gentleman than to be called a 
bishop. 

‘A gentleman?’ she asked with some little emphasis. ‘Do 
you really mean a gentleman, Mrs. Charlton, or simply a respect- 
able and agreeable man ?’ 

‘Oh, no; he is a real gentleman; at least, my husband always 
says so. He looks like one, certainly.’ 

Gabrielle did not ask how it was that a gentleman came to live 
in the same place with Mrs. Charlton and her husband, partly 
because such a question would put very broadly the fact that she 
did not consider Mr. Charlton to be a gentleman, and partly 
because she reflected in time that even a true gentleman may come 
to be poor and hide himself in obscurity in London. But it always 
irritated her when people had not the courage to stand by their 
own class. 

‘Well, Mrs. Charlton, I shall be delighted to come and see you 
whenever you allow me; and I'll do my best to bring your 
husband to reason. You and he ought to be very happy. You 
must give me a little time, you know, to make your husband's 
acauaintance, and see what sort of man he is, and how one can best 
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approach him. I suppose every man has ways and peculiarities of 
his own.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ the mild Mrs. Charlton said, willing to accept 
an opinion from any higher intelligence, although she was just on 
the verge of giving it as her conviction that all men were alike. 
It might have afforded a somewhat curious subject of contempla- 
tion to the student of human self-conceit, to find these two young 
women thus gravely laying down the law on the general character 
and moral constitution of man. 

Janet Charlton was quite prepared to take her views from one 
who not only sympathised with her troubles, but was confident she 
could help her out of them; and she went homeward that evening 
almost indifferent to the curious or admiring glances which the 
passing stranger might throw after her. In all ordinary cases 
there was one terror which specially haunted the poor little 
beauty’s mind. Suppose some evening, when she was returning 
home, she should be made the subject of unusually pertinacious 
attentions on the part of some admiring stranger; suppose he 
persisted in following her; and suppose just about that time her 
husband happened to be in the street and saw her? He would be 
sure to think that she was encouraging the stranger’s admiration ; 
and what would become of her? On the other hand, how was she 
to act? She had often thought the situation over, and could not 
see her way to any safe and satisfactory course of proceeding. 
Suppose she were to remonstrate with the seeming admirer, and 
he were to reply that he had never been thinking of her at all ; 
that he walked that way because his business led him thither, and 
that he presumed the streets were as free to him astoher? What 
was she to do then? She should only have made herself ridiculous 
for nothing. Then, besides, if her husband were to come up at 
that particular moment he would be sure to regard her well-meant 
efforts as only an artful device for the purpose of drawing on 
herself the attention and admiration of some stranger who would 
otherwise have passed unheeding. 

But this evening she was walking home with a heart free from 
such cares. She was not thinking of passing strangers or their 
admiration ; they might admire or not, for all she cared; and if her 
husband had appeared in sight she would have hailed his coming 
with unmixed joy. The sweet kindly ways of the new friend she 
had just left filled her with delight. The firm, decisive manner of 
Mrs. Vanthorpe gave her entire confidence; such a lady, she 
thought—so sweet, so kind, so gracious, and so commanding, could 
do anything. She thought, too, of the delight it would give her 
husband if so splendid a lady as that were to come and talk with 
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him in a friendly way; talk to him about books and the news- 
papers, and politics and wars, and things that she, his ignorant little 
wife, knew nothing about. It would be a great thing too that she, 
the ignorant little wife, had been the means of introducing Robert, 
to this charming lady. That would be some pride for her, and 
make her husband think more of her; more of her good sense, that 
is, for she was sick of hearing about her beauty. It occurred to 
Janet, too, with a feeling of genuine satisfaction, that the lady was 
a great deal handsomer than she—oh, if one don’t mind the hair, 
ever so much handsomer ; and then Robert might get to understand 
that a woman can be handsome without all the world running after 
her, and without any occasion for her to be tormented to death by 
her lawful guardians, or treated as if she ought to be kept ina 
glass case. Indeed, the world began to look very bright this 
evening to handsome golden-haired Janet. She found herself 
humming a tune as she walked on. 

Her way was not short. It lay through one of the parks. The 
evening was bright and soft, and the sight of the grass and the 
sun and the sky and the trees sent a thrill half of delight half of 
pain through Janet’s heart. There came back upon her the 
memories of the bright time when she lived in the country, and 
had the trees and the flowers always around her, and took a deep 
interest in the changes of the seasons, and used to think it delight- 
ful to go to the church on Sunday; to cross the fields and get to 
the church with the huge tree in front of the gate. It was in that 
church she first saw Robert; and there she was married. She 
remembered not without a pang that she then thought it a glorious 
thing to go to live in London, which shone upon her imagination 
as a city of gold and marble, of parks and palaces. She was very 
loyal to her new life, and would not have admitted even to herself 
that she was not perfectly happy with her husband; at least, that 

‘she would not be perfectly happy if he would only trouble himself 
and her less about her beauty and about what people thought of 
her. But still the London of which she had daily experience was 
certainly a very different place from the London in which she was 
once so proud to think that she was going to live. Just at this 
moment, however, as she is crossing the park, what with her new 
friend and her hope of Robert’s being talked into reason, and the 
fine evening, and the grass and the trees, the London that she sees 
around her does somehow begin to look like the city of palaces 
and parks. 

Her happiness was destined to a slight disturbance, for just 
at that moment a cheery voice behind her was heard : 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Charlton; one does not often see you out 
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in this quarter. I am glad to have met’ you—or rather, I should 
say, to have overtaken you, for I have not met you. Do ‘you 
remember the story about the slow walker and the snail?’ 

Poor Janet was not in a condition to remember that or any 
other story just at the moment. She looked up alarmed and be- 
wildered into the face of the young man who, as yet wholly un- 
conscious of the emotion his presence was creating, was walking 
by her side and talking all the time. He was a tall young man, 
slight but strong, with something like the appearance of one who 
has not yet quite done growing—such promise did his chest and 
shoulders give when compared with the general slightness of his 
figure. He had a face with fine outlines, and a pair of sparkling 
dark eyes. 

All Janet could say at first was, ‘ Oh, Mr. Fielding!’ and then— 
‘you did so frighten me!’ 

‘Frighten you ?—I’m sure I am very sorry ; I didn’t mean to 
frighten you. Are yougoing homeward? Iam. May I walk with 
you? Shall I carry your basket for you?’ 

For Janet was bearing a basket in which she had some little 
delicacies bought for her husband’s tea. 

‘Oh, no, thank you,’ she said in an alarmed tone. ‘I had 
rather walk alone, please. I am not sure; I don’t think I am 
going home; at least, I think I am going the other way.’ 

‘What, back again—the way you were coming ?’ 

‘I don’t know if I have not forgotten something; I have been 
to call upon a lady ; perhaps I had better go- back.’ 

‘Come, why not say at once you don’t want to walk with me?’ 
he asked in a tone of perfect good-humour. ‘I am not in the 
least. offended ; I suppose I ought not to have offered my com- 
panionship ; but really one forgets the proprieties sometimes. I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Charlton; good evening. You need not 
turn back, for I shall get on a good deal faster than you are likely 
to do.’ He raised his hat to her and was going on. 

‘But I am afraid you will think me rude, Mr. Fielding,’ she 
said timidly ; ‘and I don’t mean to be, indeed. And I am sure 
you only meant to be kind.’ 

‘Really, I don’t think I did, Mrs. Charlton, except to myself. 
I thought you were going my way, and I should like to have your 
company ; I get a good deal of my own society, and I get tired of 
it now and then.’ 

‘I am sure I should be delighted,’ Janet stammered out, ‘ and 
you are so kind to say so—to say you would like it; but I don’t 
suppose, perhaps—it might not be quite—oh, really, I don’t know, 
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Mr. Fielding ;.but I am very much obliged to you; and I want 
you not to think that I have been rude.’ 

She smiled with a half-alarmed eagerness that might perhaps 
have seemed an invitation to Mr. Fielding to remain in her 
company, but which was certainly not so intended by her, and was 
not so interpreted by him. He understood perfectly well what 
she meant; he could see without any trouble to his penetration 
that she was a kindly little modest creature, who for some reason 
or other thought she was bound to keep men at a severe distance. 
So he only said a word or two to assure her that he did not feel 
offended, and his tall slight figure was very soon, at his rate of 
walking, a speck in the dim distance. 

Mrs. Charlton was troubled by the meeting. She was afraid 
that some one might have seen her who would tell Robert; she 
was greatly afraid that she had been rude, and had offended her 
well-meaning acquaintance; and again, she was afraid she had 
betrayed her fears so far as to let him guess that her husband was 
foolish and jealous. As she walked along, she wondered to herself 
again and again why women—at least, why married women—liked 
to be thought handsome. ‘If I were not thought handsome by 
Robert, or anybody,’ she kept saying to herself, ‘how friendly I 
might be with everyone, and how happy I might be!’ Her mind 
was a good deal occupied too by the prospect of the visit she was 
to have from Mrs. Vanthorpe. It was to be, moreover, not a visit 
but a series of visits. Mrs. Vanthorpe had talked of deliberately 
making Robert Charlton’s acquaintance; and that would take 
time and would involve a coming again and again. It was very 
likely too that Mrs. Vanthorpe would ask Robert and herself to 
tea some evening; and then if Robert could only be persuaded to 
put aside his odd independent ways for once, and to accept the 
lady’s invitation, how delightful it would be; how charming to 
have Robert show how clever he was, and what books he had read ; 
and he would do so when he was at his ease, which he was sure to 
be very soon with so charming a lady. What avery young lady 
she was—what a young widow. Why, she did not look more than 
twenty! How Robert would admire her: and surely Mrs. Van- 
thorpe could not help liking Robert. The whole prospect was 
delightful. One little cloud was on it; Mrs. Charlton hoped 
somehow that the young man she had just met would not happen 
to be anywhere in the way when the lady came. Gabrielle’s doubt 
as to whether he was really a gentleman pressed upon the little 
woman’s mind. ‘Perhaps he isn’t a gentleman,’ she thought ; 
‘and if he isn’t, I hope she won’t see him at all.’ 

One question came up to Janet’s mind many times during the 
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next day or two. Would Mrs. Vanthorpe come in her carriage ? 
Would the carriage have one horse or two? Would the carriage 
stop in the square out of which ran the narrow street in which the 
Charltons lived, or would it actually drive up to the very door? 
Janet watched with unflagging attention for the sound of carriage 
wheels for two days, and after all did not know when her visitor 
was actually at the door. For Gabrielle, who was fond of walking 
and of seeing the streets, had merely set out on foot the third 
afternoon following Janet’s visit, and walked briskly across the 
park and through a maze of streets, only stopping now and then 
to soothe crying children, and reason with wrangling or cat-perse- 
cuting urchins. At length she reached the square. 

It was a very quiet, dull, decaying, grass-grown old square, 
somewhere in the region of the Foundling Hospital. Very few 
private houses were in the square; it was given up to charitable 
institutions and queer old libraries founded by long-forgotten 
oddities into whose awful cells no one ever seemed to enter. There 
were dispensaries, and little hospitals, and asylums for aged 
respectabilities there ; but no mortal had ever seen a patient en- 
tering or borne into one of them, or a decayed respectability 
looking out of window or taking an airing in the sun. Glancing 
into one of the libraries, you could not fancy any modern reader 
studying there. One might, perhaps, form a conception of the 
founder of the institution himself, in neat black small-clothes and 
shiny knee-buckles, and rigid, decorous pigtail, taking some of the 
books down from their mouldering shelves and lovingly whisking 
the dust from their snuff-coloured leaves, and timidly making 
himself air when the rattle of a chance cab below suggested the 
possibility of a knock at the door and a visitor from the living 
world outside. 

Perhaps Gabrielle Vanthorpe was nursing some fancy of this 
kind as she walked round the old square in search of the little 
street to which she was bound. Gabrielle was fanciful enough 
usually, and, whenever she saw any peculiar-looking house, imme- 
diately fitted it up with some appropriate story. Because of some 
fancy or other, she stopped a moment when she came to the opening 
of the street she was seeking, and hesitated to go down; it was 
dark and narrow; it had one long row of tall, heavy, old-fashioned 
decaying houses; the other side was only a huge wall, bounding 
one of the mysterious institutions already mentioned. There was 
no egress at the other end of the street; a wall stopped it up. 
The whole place looked mournful and forbidding to Gabrielle; it 
seemed td her for the moment that if she went down there some- 
thing evil must come of it. She got over this feeling ina moment, 
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however, and went down the street until she came to the house she 
was seeking. It was tall, grey, and melancholy. A. mournful 
memory of decayed vespoctaldlity seemed ‘to cloud its high flight 
of erumbling steps. 

Gabrielle knocked and rang again and again. She. did not 
understand the economy of the number of little bell-handles which 
she saw at the side of the door, and rang the first, therefore, that 
came to her hand. At last the door opened, and a young man 
stood before her who began by saying— 

‘I am sorry you have been kept solong. I heard the bell ring 
ever so many times; and at last it dawned upon me that somebody 
whom it concerned must be out, and that nobody whom it did 
not concern would take any trouble, and so I thought I had better 
come to the rescue.’ 

‘Do you know if Mrs. Charlton is at home?’ Gabrielle asked, 
when he had come to the end of his rapid little speech. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure. Very likely she is. Will you come 
infor a moment, and [ll ring her bell for you. That’s her bell, 
you see—second floor front.’ 

_' ©Oh, that’s her bell,’ Gabrielle said, rather amused by his quick 
cheery way. ‘I did not know.’ 

‘Of course not; how could you know? You have never been 
here before, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; I have never been here before.’ 

‘Your estate is the more gracious, I can assure you. Now, 
you see, I have rung Mrs. Charlton’s bell, and she will be here in 
a moment. Won't you sit down? I'll bring you a chair from my 
room. It’s not any trouble, not the least.’ 

‘Thank you—no,’ said Gabrielle. ‘It is hardly worth while; 
I think I hear Mrs. Charlton coming.’ 

‘Gabrielle put on all the dignity she could call up on the 
instant, considering that she was, as we have said, rather amused 
by the eager courtesy of her new acquaintance, and was won- 
dering within herself whether he was not about to ask her to 
take a seat in his room. At that moment Janet Charlton came 
rustling down the stairs. She blushed and grew confused when 
she saw Mrs, Vanthorpe and the lodger apparently in friendly 
conversation. Very pretty and winning she looked in her embar- 
rassment. 

‘Oh; Mrs. Charlton,’ the young man said before she had time 
to put in a word, ‘here is a lady to see you. She might have been 
there long enough, I fancy, if I had not happened to observe that 
somebody was ringing at the bell, and that nothing was coming 
of it. There never was such a house as this. I believe there 
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are servants, but what do they do, Mrs. Charlton—what do they 
do?’ 

‘I am sure I am greatly obliged to you,’ said the bewildered 
Janet. ‘Iam so sorry, Mrs. Vanthorpe, to have kept you waiting. 
Will you be kind enough to come upstairs, Madame?’ she was 
almost overwhelmed at the thought of such a lady as Mrs. Van- 
thorpe being kept waiting in such a way, and was thinking to 
herself, ‘She will never come here again after all this.’ 

‘Vanthorpe?’ the young man suddenly asked, stopping short 
in the midst of the parting bow he was. making. ‘ Excuse me— 
did you say Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘ My name is Vanthorpe,’ Gabrielle answered gravely. 

‘Miss Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘I am Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ Gabrielle said. ‘ Shall we go upstairs, 
Mrs. Charlton? Pray don’t make any apologies. I was not long 
waiting, and it was only my own mistake that caused any 
delay.’ 

She cut short anything the young man might have to say by a 
very chilling bow as she followed the confused and depressed Janet 
up the narrow staircase to the second floor. On their way up 
Janet contrived to cast back at the young man one wondering, 
reproachful glance that seemed to say, ‘Now you have done it. 
Oh, how could you be so odd ?’ 

The lodger only raised his eyebrows and smiled at poor Janet 
wholly unabashed, He stood for a moment on the threshold of his 
own room as if thinking over some question which he hoped to 
settle in a moment. 

‘ Rather a rude young woman,’ he suddenly said aloud to him- 
self. ‘I wonder if her husband, too, is jealous, and goes wild if 
anybody speaks to her.’ 


(To be continued.) 











Down the Rapids. 


Lire cannot all be spent among the Thousand Islands,!' delightful as 
they are; for winter creeps on apace, and we must obey the 
inexorable law which brings all men, great and small, back to the 
solemn mists of London streets, for that whirligig of human affairs 
—the season. So here we are at last, embarking from the wooden 
wharf of Kingston on board a certain huge white-and-green three- 
storied floating hotel, the Canadian river steamship ‘ Corinthian.’ 
We have bid farewell, I fear me for ever, to our warm-hearted 
hosts on Mathieson Island ; we have gripped the kindly Colonel’s 
honest hand for the last time here on the very wharf; and now 
we are fairly afloat upon the broad blue St. Lawrence, with our 
head pointing for the Rapids, and our hearts sincerely sorry at the 
parting from our new-made yet well-tried friends. That fortnight 
under the huts on the beautiful granite island has made us under- 
stand one another better than a year of conventional courtesy and 
urban intercourse ; so that we feel a genuine void in the cardiac 
region as we see the Colonel’s red bandanna waving a last adieu 
from the shore, while the cumbrous steamer sweeps awkwardly 
round the wooded steeps of Cedar Island. 

If you have never made a voyage on one of these great 
American river craft, you can hardly fancy how big, how roomy, 
how pleasant, and how truly comfortable they really are. ‘ Float- 
ing palaces’ our kin beyond sea delight in calling them, with 
their favourite grandiosity ; just as they never omit the chance of 
calling New York the Empire State, New Haven the Elm City, and 
Chicago the Queen of the Lakes. Very clumsy they seem, these 
steamers, as they lie alongside the wharves; but when once they 
have got well under weigh, they skim along the water as lightly as 
a beetle on a pond, and look like huge animated caravanserais, not 
without a strange awkward gracefulness of their own. It is 
Polyphemus dancing in character as a satyr, and dancing remark- 
ably well. We pass many of them going in the opposite 
direction, as we steam down stream, all alike in their towering 
height, their light construction, their invariable white-and-green 
paint, and their exquisite motion; all alike filled with holiday- 
makers, alive with faces, resonant with bands, whose music tones 
down as it glides across the water, and floating at their sterns the 
inevitable stars and ever-obtrusive stripes. 

1 See ‘ Belgravia’ for October 1878. 
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The ‘Iona,’ which used to convey tourists from Glasgow to 
Crinan, and the Rhine steamers from Cologne upward, are the best 
appointed ships which I have met with on European fresh-waters ; 
but they would rank as inferior specimens of boat-building among 
the American lakes and rivers. The deck of our St. Lawrence 
‘Corinthian’ is crowded with comfortable easy chairs fore and aft, 
under a pleasant awning, not very different from the deck of other 
pleasure-ships elsewhere; but the internal arrangements display 
the gorgeous American taste for gaudy brilliancy in its fullest 
form. The great saloons glitter with mirrors, gilding, and cut- 
glass lustres, till the eye is dazzled with their obstreperous glare. 
Crimson velvet stares at you from every sofa, arm-chair, and 
ottoman. Axminster carpets, flowered with monstrous roses and 
gigantic forget-me-nots, sink lightly in at every step, mosaic 
tables stand in every recess, and sky-blue satin curtains hang at 
every window. Ladies dressed to match, not in the simple 
travelling costumes of our English girls, but in long-trained silks 
and handsome Broadway bonnets, lounge carelessly in the téte-a- 
téte chairs, or devour ‘ Frank Leslie’s Paper ’ and ‘ Harper’s Weekly’ 
on the soft and easy couches. Altogether the saloon looks not 
unlike a wealthy European drawing-room of the worst Parisian 
type, before Mr. Ruskin in character as Jonah had cried out 
against the abominations of Nineveh, and Mr. Morris had preached 
the gospel of artistic culture to the eager ears of Manchester and 
Sheffield. ‘ Not every man,’ says Horace, following the old Greek 
proverb, ‘has the luck to sail to Corinth,’ and not every man has 
the luck to sail on the Royal Mail Steamship ‘ Corinthian.’ 

Beneath the saloon again, a lower deck, tier, or story contains 
the dining hall. Here, at certain appointed hours, breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, and suppers are served in a style not unworthy 
of an up-town hotel. Pleasant-looking coloured waiters, more 
often mulattoes than pure-blooded negroes, dressed in the white 
linen uniform which suits their dusky faces so well, attend to one’s 
every wish with ready politeness. The black man, or his half-caste 
descendant, is the only real servant in America ; and I confess, if we 
must have servants at all—which we must, I suppose, until the 
final triumph of co-operation enable us to cook one another’s 
dinners, and black one another’s boots, like equal gentlemen—I had 
rather myself be waited upon by a man of undoubtedly inferior 
race than by my own Aryan brother. The negro quietly accepts 
his lower station ‘as something imposed upon him by nature, and 
so never tries to assert a clearly fallacious equality; but the white 
citizen who brushes your coat feels truly enough that only chance 
and convention have determined your respective positions, and 
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therefore bursts out at intervals into spasmodic displays of not 
wholly ungraceful insubordination. I respect a servant who 
sometimes flares up with righteous independence, but I feel 
reluctantly compelled to give him a month’s wages and a copy of 
Mill’s Political Economy asa parting gift. The relations of a good 
radical towards his coachman are essentially anomalous; so that, 
on the whole, I prefer a negro, whom I cannot pretend to treat 
quite as a man and a brother, but rather as an unrecognised cousin 
distantly connected with my disreputable early relations, the 
anthropoid apes. 

Our course lies at first through the now familiar mazes of the 
Thousand Islands. Two deep-water streams, known as_ the 
Canadian and American channels, run down on either side, and 
form the ordinary pathway for steamers and large ships. Only 
little yachts and open boats can safely navigate the smaller straits, 
which wind in and out among the rocky islets. The Canadian 
channel boasts by far the prettiest scenery, but the American 
offers the greatest security to big vessels like the ‘ Corinthian,’ so 
we glide rapidly down that open current, with a clear blue sky 
overhead, and a deep transparency of blue-green water beneath, 
* churned up as we pass into snow-white foam, not unmixed with 
gleams of turquoise and emerald, by the mighty strokes of our 
huge revolving paddle-wheels. 

Past the Thousand Islands, and down into the broad stream of 
the St. Lawrence—a monstrous river truly, reminding one rather of 
the Solent at Ryde than of any European stream. In most parts 
the breadth is about two miles, widening here and there to four or 
more, and narrowing in places to only one. Yet—shall I tell the 
truth ?—for a large portion of its course the St. Lawrence is 
decidedly a tame and monotonous river. The Yankees have 
always tried to brag us down with the mere physical bigness of 
their native scenery, and we have been too ready to accept it at 
their interested valuation. Indeed, you cannot measure beauty by 
the square yard. They tell us over how huge an expanse Lake 
Superior spreads ; but we visit Lake Superior, and lo! no lake at 
all, but a dull, flat-shored, tedious, and wholly unprofitable inland 
sea. They talk to us of the monstrous length of the Mississippi ; 
but when we take steamer from St. Louis to New Orleans, behold! 
a ceaseless succession of low banks, timber-encumbered wharves, 
shabby wooden villages, and those dangerous but eminently 
unpicturesque and unromantic impediments to navigation, ‘snags.’ 
I could endure being wrecked on the Eddystone or the Bass rock ; I 
could even put up with springing a leak on some shoal of the Blue 
Danube, some projecting point on the Bingen gorge, some sunken 
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mass of granite in the Niagara rapids; for these misfortunes, 
though serious, are not undignified. But who could submit to be 
swamped in the shallowest and muddiest reach of the Mississippi 
by a water-logged mass of broken trees? That were an indignity 
which might well cause a man to give up the ghost with the 
bitter reflection that he died not only inglorious but positively 
ridiculous. 

I fear we must say much the same of the St. Lawrence throughout 
a large portion of its course; though I frankly allow that in other 
places it possesses romantic beauties of no mean sort. For miles 
and miles after we break into the open river, we run steadily on 
down a wide and somewhat tedious channel, bounded on either 
side by woodland or cornfields, neither high nor picturesque, and 
singularly wanting in the charm which the humblest European 
scenery derives from its tidy homesteads, its villages clustered 
round the Norman tower of the church, its mansions standing in 
the wooded parks, and its rarer castles perched upon the craggy 
hills. The truth cannot be concealed that America, on the whole, 
is a painfully ugly country, except where nature has done for her 
all that nature can do. Many a splendid stretch of open country, 
which in Europe would be rendered smiling and beautiful by 
copses, hedges, farmhouses, and all those other human adornments of 
the naturally undiversified plain, is here denuded of its wood from 
end to end, dotted about with barn-like frame houses, and dis- 
figured by hideous ‘ snake fences,’ made of unhewn rudely inter- 
laced rails—an unhappy substitute for the green hawthorn hedges 
of our English fields. This great, broad, blue, bankless river 
may perhaps become beautiful in time, when higher tillage and 
closer population spread over its doleful sides; but at present it 
must be pronounced for the most part a magnificent failure, like 
the gigantic but impecunious Grand Trunk Railway which runs 
along its side. 

Happily, we are not wholly dependent for amusement on 
board the ‘ Corinthian’ upon the physical platitudes of the river 
bank. We take our seats on some comfortable easy chairs beneath 
the awning: I light my cigar, and peruse the latest pirated number 
of an English review; and my wife proceeds to work her pretty 
crewel anti-macassar, whose quaint half-medieval design, cunningly 
devised by an artist friend, evidently causes much consternation 
and amazement among the American ladies round about. ‘ Such 
real odd colours!’ ‘And such a cu-rious pattern, too!’ ‘ You'll 
have brought this from Europe with you, I surmise,’ one lady 
ventures to remark (Americans are slowly learning that they must 
not guess or ‘calculate, so now they conjecture, infer, and surmise 
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instead). ‘ You wouldn’t find it suit American taste: ’ an opinion 
which my wife, with a side-twinkle in her bright eyes, heartily 
endorses. And the whole party gather round, inspect the lizards 
and flowers of the crewel-work with a kind of deferential pitying 
contempt, and evidently dismiss it at once as a piece of surviving 
‘ Europian’ barbarism. 

Other distractions we have in abundance, to fill up the time 
till we reach the real excitement of the day—the Rapids. There is 
a boy who sells bananas at a disgraceful profit of fifteen cents 
apiece, together with peaches, grapes, and pea-nuts at a less ruinous 
rate. There is a shrill youth with Prescott and Ogdensburgh 
papers, who spends his life in passing up and down between those 
rival towns and the next stopping-place at Cornwall. There is 
an accommodating band which alternates in its allegiance between 
Hail Columbia and God Save the Queen, according to the particular 
nationality of every separate port on either side at which we call. 
There is a well-meaning but somewbat obtrusive Plymouth 
Brother, who permanently ‘ evangelises’ on board the steamer, as 
a sort of floating diocese in partibus, and who insists_upon beginning 
his conversation by asking each passenger in turn the point-blank 
question, ‘ Are you a Christian ?’—an interrogatory which your 
humble servant, profiting by the experience of his neighbours, 
unblushingly parries by answering that he is a Mohammedan 
from Central Asia. And, lastly, there is lunch admirably served 
in the dining-hall, with all the native luxuries of white-fish, fresh 
corn, tomato salad, and abundant fruit: so that, in spite of 
wearisome scenery, time flies easily enough till we come full in 
sight of the Long Sault Rapid. 

There is a general rush on deck at the announcement of this 
fact,-dnd then another rush from aft forward. Everybody crowds 
‘towards the bows, to watch the big ship plunge down the boiling 
flood. We can see the great breakers heaving and tossing into 
milky foam before us; we can see the river sloping over the sunken 
rocks ; we can see the rafts in the distance rocking from side to 
side like eggshells; and in one moment more we are on the 
Rapid. 

What shall I say of the sensation? My wife, who is a 
venturesome body, was disappointed. She wanted a bigger fall, 
a more sensational leap, and a greater chance of getting her neck 
broken. It was too tame and commonplace for her, she says. 
But, for my part, I was amply satisfied for the moment. I stood 
near the gunwale on the starboard side, looking over the railing 
at the seething mass of water below; and I could see the narrow 
passage in the barrier of rock through which we glided as though 
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by miracle, the rock standing only a few inches on either broad- 
side from the vessel’s bottom ; and I found the waves quite big 
enough and fierce enough to make my heart jump a little against 
my watch-pocket, and my breath catch again in my throat at 
each respiration. 

The Long Sault, however, though not bad in its way, is only a 
preparation for the greater attractions of the La Chine Rapid. 
This fall, which lies a little above Montreal, and crowns the ex- 
citement of the voyage, consists of an abrupt watery gradient, 
across a bed of rock, with a similar narrow passage, artificially 
blasted, I believe, just wide enough to let a steamer go through. 
As we near it, all steam is shut off, while the vessel depends 
for headway upon her own impetus and the force of the current. 
Jean Baptiste, the old half-caste Indian pilot, stands at the wheel, 
a motionless statue, his keen eyes fixed upon the distant landmarks 
by which he steers, and his gaze absolutely rivetted upon the well- 
known points. If he looked away for one second upon the boil- 
ing waves below, the path would be hopelessly lost, and we should 
drift like lightning upon the shoals beneath, break up at once 
into a mass of floating timber, and be carried down resistlessly by 
the mad waters. For fifty years Jean Baptiste has daily piloted 
ship or steamer down the La Chine channel, and his hands move 
mechanically upon the wheel, now turning it rapidly round and 
round to the right, now slowly back again to the left, as each 
point in the bearings comes in sight or sinks again. His eyes 
never wander from the shore to the wheel, but his muscles have 
learnt to perform their work automatically, and he looks as calm 
as though he were paddling his canoe through an open lake in- 
stead of guiding five hundred souls through the most dangerous 
navigable cataract on earth. The moral responsibility which 
would probably unnerve the stoutest European sits easily enough 
upon the lean shoulders of the stolid old half-breed. 

In two minutes it is all over. But those two minutes enclose 
a world of hushed suspense. Not that any real danger exists for 
the ‘Corinthian,’ since day after day a steamer goes down un- 
scathed, under the capable guidance of the steady French-Canadian 
Indian pilot. Yet the great breakers, the sudden plunge, the 
general lull in the babel of voices which one moment before surged 
up on every side—all these things combine to make the act of 
shooting the Rapids a solemn and impressive sight. Half-way 
down we grounded for a second on the port side, and an ominous 
thrill ran through the flimsy timbers from end to end. We 
glanced off again lightly in an instant—for these ships have a 
wooden bottom below the iron hull, so that the elastic timber may 
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rebound from the rocks in case of striking, which indeed is an every- 
day incident; but we glanced off on to the opposite rock, and 
another slight tremor coursed once more from stem to stern. 
Some of the ladies shriek—‘ they always do,’ the skipper tells me 
confidentially. But that imperturbable wife of mine, her crewel 
work just quietly dropped at her side, and a fresh colour mounting to 
her cheek with the excitement, merely observes that ‘ this is rather 
better.’ ‘Quite good enough for me, thank you,’ I answer 
fervently : ‘no more to-day, captain, much obliged. La Chine will 
do admirably.’ And so, with a snake-like twist from a jutting 
rock before us, we clear the Rapids and their under-tow at once, 
and glide out into the smooth water below. 
Then the babel of voices bursts out again with tenfold vigour. 
‘ Were you very frightened?’ ‘Were you?’ * Wasn’t it rather dis- 
appointing ?’ ‘ Wasn’t it much worse than you expected?’ ‘Did 
your heart beat?’ ‘ Did your heart stopbeating?’ ‘Did you scream ?’ 
‘Did you faint?’ ‘ Shall we have a brandy-cocktail?’ ‘ Shall we 
have a glass of iced water?’ ‘ Shall we recuperate with something 
hot?’ And so forth, through a thousand varying moods, inquiring, 
answering, solemnly, comically, affectionately, bombastically, with 
all the effusive self-exhibition of the American and Canadian mind. 
Young ladies air their poetical sentiments, young gentlemen air 
their personal bravery and sang-froid, husbands and wives air 
their anxious care for one another’s safety, as though your sleeve 
were universally acknowledged as the best place to wear your heart, 
and all the world were privileged to come and examine the inter- 
esting specimen. 
For my own part, I found the Rapids disappointing, and yet 
quite bad enough. While you are in them, you feel that you 
_wouldn’t like them to be very much more dangerous ; but as soon 
as you are safely out of them, you begin to think they are not so 
very terrible to brag about. Your valour, like Falstaff’s, grows 
marvellously after the action; but in the midst of the fray you 
feel it, even as Bob Acres felt it, oozing out at the palms of your 
hands. Nevertheless, on an impartial recollection, unbiassed by 
the disturbing emotions of excitement or fear, I think I must give 
in my vote for considering the St. Lawrence Rapids just a little bit 
of ahumbug. If you have ever been to Lodore or Blackgang Chine, 
you will easily understand my feelings. The one tries to be a 
cataract, the other tries to be a gorge: but both of them fail most 
miserably. The St. Lawrence Rapids fall into just the same 
mistake of aiming too high and missing their aim. It is true they 
are not such a complete fiasco as Blackgang, such an utter mistake 
as the waterfall berhymed by Southey; but they are not, on the 
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other hand, a magnificent, critic-crushing, colossal outburst of 
natural grandeur and irresistible force like Niagara, nor a glorious 
display of calm and passive sublimity like the first long view of the 
ramping Matterhorn. 

How does the steamer get back again? most readers will ask. 
Well, it cuts the Gordian knot by going through a side canal at 
each rapid. The journey up is slow enough, against current, and 
without the excitement of the cataracts, so the steamers return 
empty of all but cargo. Their sole passenger business consists in 
conveying tourists over the Rapids, whose very difficulties make 
the pleasure of the trip. Persons going up again always choose 
the equally dull but less lengthy route by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way at the side. 

Evening begins to close as we leave the La Chine cataract in our 
rear, and the fireflies can be seen dimly among the pine-clad islets 
which mark the junction of the Ottawa with the great river. On 
the biggest of these islands stands the city of Montreal, where we 
must pass our last night on Canadian soil; and then, away for 
Lake Champlain and Lake George, on our homeward trail towards 
old England vid New York and Liverpool. The lights of Mon- 
treal are already peering at us from the distance, and playing 
hide and seek with the fireflies among the pine woods in the fore- 
ground. We glide quickly down the rapid current and under the 
huge Victoria Bridge, one of the most famous and ugliest mon- 
strosities in all America; and that is saying a good deal in a 
country which has built the Washington Capitol and the Mormon 
Temple at Salt Lake City. It is, I believe, the longest bridge in 
the world, unless the one across the mouth of the Tay has since 
eclipsed it ; and if all longer bridges are to grow uglier in propor- 
tion, I fervidly pray that it may for ever remain so. ‘ The magni- 
ficent engineering achievement, which would give Mr. Ruskin 
convulsions, consists of a huge iron tube or square box, some mile 
or so in length, set lengthwise upon massive buttresses, with a sort 
of wedge or knife-edge in solid masonry protecting each buttress 
on the upper side, so as to divide and break the force ‘of the great 
ice-floes in the spring. When the bridge was first proposed, these 
ice-floes formed the main difficulty which stood in the way: as 
they come down with terrific force from the lakes, whose more 
southern waters break up and melt before the solid ice-sheet on 
the north-eastern St. Lawrence has given way. Accordingly, the 
huge floating masses, passing from the broad channel into the 
comparatively narrow neck opposite Montreal, make a ‘jam’ or 
heaped-up mass of ice, which often rises to considerable heights 
and threatens the stability of the bridge. Doubtless the work is a 
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very noble specimen of mechanical skill, and it stands well against 
the enormous pressure yearly brought to bear upon it: but if you 
ask me as to its artistic merits, I can only refer you to Bishop 
Pontoppidan on the ‘ Snakes of Iceland.’ 

So on we glide, past the hideous chef-d’@uvre of modern science, 
and alongside the crowded wharves of Montreal. The Rapids are 
passed for the last time in our lives; the shades darken over the 
busy, lively, Anglo-Franco-American city ; and we turn in, nothing 
loth, to the St. Lawrence Hall, glad to discuss the dinner that 
stands waiting for our hungry tourist horde, and not sorry that our 
day’s journey has come at length to anend. After so long a stretch, 
may we all always enjoy as good a meal as that which now smokes 
before us on the bountiful table of our Canadian host. Scenery is 
doubtless a splendid thing in its way; but, after all, what would 
it be without dinner? So let us leave off talking and make haste 
to fall-to with a will, or the tall New Yorker opposite will have 
got through all the tomato salad and green corn before we have 
finished our plateful of soup. 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 





Some Cales of White Elephants. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


I know a good and honest lawyer—rara avis in ——(no, I shall 
want that fine old quotation presently )—an honest lawyer, who has 
stated it as his opinion—and his opinion is what people give 
pounds and pounds for—that it is a great mistake to be ‘much 
respected.’ His experience is, he says, that most persons who 
have been thus designated are dead; and that the rest suffer 
from their good reputations. He has himself often succoured the 
widow and the orphan, free, gratis, for nothing; and when the 
orphans have grown up they are apt to be grateful. They send 
presents to their ‘valued and much respected friend,’ from the 
uttermost ends of the earth, which is what he objects to, even 
when they pay the carriage. 

And true it is, it often happens (even confining the matter 
to this country) that a present is a misfortune to one. For 
example, I am myself a poor man, and a rich friend sends me a 
haunch of venison. My larder is not big enough for it to hang in, 
my kitchen-range is not large enough to cook it; and it has to 
lodge and even to board out (for it requires flour and all sorts of 
applications daily); thus it costs as much as a leg of mutton to 
begin with. Then I am obliged to ask ten people to eat it, the 
expense of which entertainment reduces me to my last shilling. 
My rich friend has no wish to impoverish me, but the effect of his 
munificence is similar to that of the present of the White Elephant 
which the King of Siam gives to those whom he intends to ruin; 
its meat, drink, and clothing (for they supply its trunk, of course) 
eat them out of house and home. 

Or, suppose I am a rich man, and a poor one sends me, as 
friendship’s offering, some ornament for my drawing-room, which 
is very tastefully and elegantly furnished ; what the deuce am I to 
do with it? If it is really handsome, I feel that I have robbed him ; 
if it is otherwise, though one does not prize a gift according to its 
cost, it spoils my drawing-room by its contrast with what is already 
there. 

Again, there are a lot of people in the world who are always 
giving one presents which are worthless. They remember one’s 
birthday, and one’s marriage-day, and the anniversary of the day 
one was appointed a revising barrister, or the chaplain to the 
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lunatic asylum. They think it very touching to call to mind 
these interesting dates by the gifts of a paper-knife, or a box of 
tooth-picks, or a volume of Tupper’s Poems. For my part, I would 
much rather ‘compound’ for all these subscriptions, as is done in 
the Inns of Court, and that they gave me a five-pound note, and 
had done with them. 

There is a still more troublesome sort of people—generally 
very wealthy—who insist upon paying your fare for you when you 
travel with them by the Underground, or on defraying the turn- 
pike toll when you drive over a bridge; but to get a five-pound 
note out of them—in the way of composition or any other—is a 
dream to be indulged in not even by the most sanguine. 

Then there are some excellent persons who insist upon provid- 
ing us with some specimens of their own particular productions ; 
what they have themselves invented, concocted, or made captive 
to their own bow and spear; and which in nine cases out of ten, 
and independently of the obligation incurred, one would infinitely 
rather be without. 

Your friend the amateur author, for example, sends you a pre- 
sentation copy of his first novel in three volumes. Now, what are 
you to do with that? Of course, if you are prepared to read it, I 
have nothing further to say; but suppose you shrink from pro- 
ceeding to that dread extremity; you have in that case to sit down 
and write quickly that you have received his most thoughtful 
present, which will indeed be highly prized, and that you are ‘ look- 
ing forward with the greatest eagerness’ to its perusal. But if 
you think that will satisfy him, except for the moment, you are very 
much mistaken. He will be sure to inquire your opinion, sooner, 
or later, about that immortal work—and then be on your guard ; 
for fatal to your friendship with him will be the moment when he 
elicits the truth. Above all things, cut the book—I mean, with 
the paper-knife—on the instant of its arrival; no eulogy, however 
vague or skilful, will avail you if he discovers that this precaution 
has not been taken. . 

Again, there are some excellent housewives, who, not content 
with delighting their own families with preserves and pickles, and 
even medicines of their own manufacture, export them to other 
people’s houses : they present one at Christmas with a bottle of 
home-made Curagoa, better, as they inform us, than any we ‘can 
get at the wine merchant’s; and some specific of their own con- 
coction, which, however ‘ sovereign’ it may be against all other 
ailments, is quite powerless to ward off the effects of the Curagoa. 

Or again, one’s friend is a sportsman, who having secured some 
prize of exceptional rarity, and modestly thinking it is too good 
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for his own table (or perhaps not unwilling that we should bear 
personal testimony to his prowess), sends it to us (generally unpaid) 
by rail. 

The last gift I received in this way was from a famous fowler, 
and consisted of a black cygnet—rara avis in terris, nigroque 
(here you have it, as I promised) s¢millima cygno. Neither I, nor 
my cook, nor the poulterer round the corner, had seen (except on a 
sign-board) sucha bird before. Its size was gigantic—much larger 
than that of a full-grown white swan—and it had no end of a neck. 
How this neck was to be cooked was a problem, while to cut it off 
was out of the question. For who would have been able to guess 
its nature, or have been by any means induced to eat it, had it 
come to table without its neck? As it was, I felt that I should 
have to make a little speech about it to my guests, in the way of 
introduction, not to say of apology for its appearance. As the 
result of the plucking of it we promised ourselves an eider-down 
quilt, if not an entire feather-bed, but at the very outset an 
unpleasant circumstance happened. It had arrived in apparently 
admirable condition : we had said to ourselves, ‘ For once, we have 
really got a useful present out of old Webfoot;’ but directly the 
cook began to pluck it—it was not ‘the last feather,’ mind, that 
did it, but the first—it began to smell beyond all power of words 
to express. We talk of ‘knocking one down with a feather,’ in a 
metaphorical and poetical way, but one of our cygnet’s feathers 
was literally enough to do it. Why it was so, I do not pretend to 
explain. It is possible that, just as a gentleman of colour—though 
a man and a brother, and even a clerk in holy orders—has 
unquestionably a certain—well—an aroma about him, such as (I 
am thankful to say) does not belong to you or me, so this black 
cygnet had an odour that surely never belonged to any other race 
but his own. One has heard of sea-birds being ‘strong’ and 
‘fishy,’ but those are feehle adjectives to express the exhalations 
from that bird. As to making anything with his feathers except 
a bonfire—it was not to be thought of. Of course our kitchen 
could not accommodate the cygnet, which consequently went to the 
baker’s—whereby we became in a manner public benefactors. One 
has heard how a knife that has cut an ortolan is thought highly 
of as giving a rare flavour to quite a common dish. Well, our 
bird gave a flavour (so the baker told me) to everything that he 
cooked that day, from a joint of beef to an apple-pie. They 
had, as one may say, the impression of our signet upon them— 
and it was a very strong one. When it came to table every- 
one rose and fled, and all the windows had to be thrown open, 
though it was far from summer weather. I buried it in the back 
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garden, with the coal scoop, with my own hands, and there it lies 
to this day, let us hope, deodorised; but if so it will be a great 
corroboration of the Moule, or Mould, theory, and of earth as a dis- 
infectant generally. As to our house, if you had broken a gallon 
jar of attar of roses in it, it could not have been more thoroughly im- 
pregnated—only Cygnet, I do assure you, is not attar of rose. 

Now, the honest lawyer whom I have in my mind pooh-poohs 
that terrible gift as nothing surprising. He says you must have 
presents from abroad, and from distant and out-of-the-way places, 
to appreciate their merits. One of his grown-up and grateful 
orphans—whom he had laid under eternal obligations by procuring 
him a divorce on the plea of ‘infancy ’—once sent him a live 
dromedary (unpaid) from the upper Nile. ‘The hump,’ he says, 
‘ was by all accounts a great delicacy, but I could not kill so huge 
a creature for its hump, nor, if I had done it, should I have known 
how to dispose of the rest of the carcase. As to using it as a 
means of locomotion, that was not to be thought of; as a professional 
man I could never have ridden the creature to my office, and even 
in the park he would probably have been objected to, so in the end 
_I gave him to the Zoological Gardens, the committee of which 
would have made me a fellow of the Society, only I happened to 
be so already. That was a sad business. 

‘Then again there were the alligator pears (that is not their 
real name, but it is what the London fruiterers call them, 
who sometimes exhibit them in their shops). They come from 
Madeira, and, I hear, are thought very highly of by the islanders. 
One of my orphans, who is resident there on account of a delicacy 
of the chest, sent me one winter half a hundred of them. He said 
they were “peculiar; ” which I could have believed without that 
statement from the context of his letter, for he added, ‘ they should 
be eaten with bread-and-butter and pepper.” They looked like 
immensely huge green figs—very ripe. When you cut into them 
there was an enormous kernel, hard as a stone, lying in a mash or 
squash of what looked like black and yellow cream. It was this 
cream we were expected to spread upon our bread-and-butter like 
marrow. Hunger, they say, will tame a lion; but give me the 
alternative of human flesh or an alligator pear, and I should prefer 
the former. There was one virtue about these pears, which, although 
a negative one, I have learnt to appreciate in gifts of food from 
foreign parts; although it had every appearance of being in au 
advanced state of decomposition, it did not smell. 

‘The most terrible present, however, I have ever received was 
from the West Indies. It came from an orphan, who had greatly 
prospered in the world, and who, thinking himself to he under 
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great obligations to me, must have wished to pay them off at one 
swoop. He sent me a packing-case of goods so large that it might 
have come from the West Indies alone (like the Cleopatra Needle) 
without being shipped at all. For some reason unknown to me (it 
was too large, perhaps, to be got out of the gates), it was stopped 
and opened at the docks, the authorities of which sent me the 
following official memorandum : 

‘ « Several articles have been consigned to you from St. Kitt’s, 
W.I., which await here your esteemed orders; they comprise a 
cask (large) of pine-apples, and three live turtle, one of them dead. 
Another seems to be in an ailing state. We would recommend 
your sending for the above. The dock dues are as per enclosed.” 

‘The last item was very considerable ; but one must not (thought 
I) look a gift-cask in the bunghole; and then the turtle at a 
guinea a pint would pay their own expenses and those of the 
pine-apples too. I was partial to turtle and also to pine-apple, 
and the notion of “ the whole animal” being consigned to me in 
one case, and of a cask (large) in the other, flattered my sense 
of self-importance. It was only in accordance with the fitness 
of things that a man like me should be supplied with such dain- 
ties wholesale. 

‘I let my clients run loose that morning, and took a hansom to 
the docks myself, in order to inspect my property. I had some 
difficulty in finding it, by-the-bye, when I reached the docks ; it is 
not only the law, let me tell you, which is hedged about with 
forms and technicalities, and requires lubrication—golden oint- 
ment—for its wheels. However, I found it at last ; a portion of it 
—the dead turtle—-I could have identified at some distance. No. 2 
had also died by that time, but was comparatively fresh, though 
of course uneatable. The third turtle was the most diminutive of 
its kind I ever saw in my life. Even at a guinea a pint I didn’t 
think its soup could have been worth more than seven-and-six- 
pence. It was more like one of those tortoises that are sold in 
the streets for ninepence apiece. However, though a small thing, 
it was my own, and I brought it to my office in the hansom, on 
my lap, to the astonishment of the neighbourhood, which is legal. 

‘ The pine-apples I directed to be sent home by parcels delivery, 
but the clerk of the docks said, “ Not it, it’ll have to go by van;” 
and it was certainly a very large cask. At five shillings a pine- 
apple I reckoned, roughly, its contents would about defray the 
dock dues. 

‘It is customary with persons of my profession to talk darkly 
about their office secrets. ‘ You have no idea,” they say, “ what 
strange things come under our professional eye.” But I never had 
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anything in my office which excited a greater amazement than that 
turtle, especially among the junior clerks. Some supposed it to 
be a household pet that I could not bear out of my sight, and 
which I should bring with me to business every day : others that I 
had taken it in liquidation of a bad debt from a house in the 
West India trade. A lady client in a delicate situation, who 
came to consult me upon a succession case, was seriously alarmed 
by the quadruped, whom I had placed for security in the waste- 
paper basket—so much so, indeed, that the succession took sub- 
sequently quite a new direction. Altogether I was injured in my 
professional character by that animal, which, moreover, died in 
the basket. 

‘«“ However, thank heaven,” thought I (though, as it turned out, I 
was acknowledging an obligation quite unnecessarily), “ there are 
still those pine-apples.” 

‘ The door was opened to me at home that evening by a police- 
man. 

¢« Why are you here?” inquired I. “ Where is John?” 

*“ John is gone to the hospital, sir,” he replied, “ being as 
fixed as—— I don’t know what they call it.” 

‘ « What a frightful smell!” cried I; “ you must mean asphyxi- 
ated. What 7s the matter?” 

‘“ Well, sir, your house is poisoned; that’s the long and short 
of it: your missus is very bad upstairs, and the maids—just listen 
to ’em!” 

‘While he was speaking I heard a succession of screams from 
the downstair-premises. ‘“‘What are they screaming at?” I ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

‘*T don’t know the name of ’em,” he replied, with that cautious 
stolidity peculiar to the Force, “ but they have any number of legs.” 

. *“The maids!” cried I. Impossible!” 

‘No, sir; it is what has come with them pine-apples. They’re 
amass of putrefaction, and have bred a pestilence and these things 
besides.” : 

* Are they cockroaches ? ” 

*“ Cockroaches!” he echoed contemptuously; “worse than 
that.” 

‘“ Great heavens! they are not scorpions, surely ?” 

*“ Ay, summut o’ that. Forty-two and forty-three have been 
at ’em with a hatchet these two hours. The cook and housemaid 
are attached to those two, or would have fled with the other 
servants. As for me, I am seeing they don’t get upstairs. Here’s 
one on ’em.” 

' © As he spoke, an enormous centipede wriggled into the hall 
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from the kitchen stairs. The policeman drew his truncheon, and, 
after a hand-to-hand conflict which reminded one of St. George 
and the dragon, subdued it by cutting off its head. 

‘The scene below-stairs beggars description. The two maids 
were standing on the dresser, screaming, and the two policemen, one 
with the kitchen poker and the other with the chopper, were engaged 
with a legion of abominable reptiles. They worked like Samson 
with his jaw-bone, but at least one of those centipedes survived 
the massacre. I say one, because I am of a sanguine disposition; 
I can’t say less than one, because I have seen a centipede in the 
house since very often, and in all sorts of places. My impression 
is that two escaped the general slaughter, and that they have an 
increasing family. 

‘Can you wonder now,’ said my honest lawyer in conclusion, 
‘that I regret being “found out” (I mean as to honesty) and 
being so “much respected”? If I had not saved that man in 
St. Kitt’s from the gallows—however, that’s not the point; I mean 
generally, if I had not succoured the widow-and the orphan, I 
should not have exposed myself to their generosity. It is their 
gifts that make life unendurable. I protest, when I come upon 
that familiar phrase, “‘ Know all men by these presents,” it gives 
me quite a turn.’ 





ADupposed Changes in the Moon. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


In this Magazine for August last I considered the moon’s multitudi- 
nous small craters with special reference to the theory that some 
among those small craters may have been produced by the downfall 
of aerolithic or meteoric masses upon the moon’s once plastic surface. 
Whether it be considered probable that this is really the case or 
not with regard to actually existent lunar craters, it cannot be 
doubted that during one period of the moon’s history, a period 
probably lasting many millions of years, many crater-shaped depres- 
sions must have been produced in this way. As I showed in that 
essay, it is absolutely certain that thousands of meteoric masses, 
large enough to form visible depressions where they fell, must have 
fallen during the moon’s plastic era. It is certain also that that 
era must have been very long-lasting. Nevertheless, it remains 
* possible (many will consider it extremely probable, if not absolutely 
certain) that during sequent periods all such traces were removed. 
There is certainly nothing in the aspect of the present lunar 
craters, even the smallest and most numerous, to preclude the 
possibility that they, like the larger ones, were the results of 
purely volcanic action ; and to many minds it seems preferable to 
adopt one general theory respecting all such objects as may be 
classed in a regular series, than to consider that some members of 
the series are to be explained in one way and others in a different 
way. . We can form a series extending without break or interrup- 
tion from the largest lunar craters, more than a hundred miles in 
diameter, to the smallest visible craters, less than a quarter of a mile 
across, or even to far smaller craters, if increase of telescopic power 
should reveal such. And therefore many object to adopt any 
theory in explanation of the smaller craters (or some of them) 
which could manifestly not be extended to the largest. Albeit we 
must remember that certainly if any small craters had been formed 
during the plastic era by meteoric downfall, and had remained un- 
changed after the moon solidified, it would now be quite impossible 
to distinguish these from craters formed in the ordinary manner. 
While we thus recognise the possibility, at any rate, that 
multitudes of small lunar craters, say from a quarter of a mile to 
two miles in diameter, may have been formed by falling meteoric 
masses hundreds of millions of years ago, and may have remained 
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unchanged even until now, we perceive that on the moon 
later processes must have formed many small craters, pre- 
cisely as such small craters have been formed on our own earth. 
I considered, at the close of the essay above mentioned, the 
two stages of the moon’s development which must have followed 
the period during which her surface was wholly or in great part 
plastic. First, there was the stage during which the crust con- 
tracted more rapidly than the nucleus, and was rent from time 
totime as though the nucleus were expanding withinit. Secondly, 
there came the era when the nucleus, having retained a greater 
share of heat, began to cool, and therefore to contract more quickly 
than the crust, so that the crust became wrinkled or corrugated, 
as it followed up (so to speak) the retreating nucleus. 

It would be in the later part of this second great era that the 
moon (if ever) would have resembled the earth. The forms of 
voleanic activity still existing on the earth seem most probably 
referable to the gradual contraction of the nucleus, and the steady 
resulting contraction of the rocky crust. As Mallet and Dana have 
shown, the heat resulting from the contraction, or in reality from the 
slow downfall of the crust, is amply sufficient to account for the whole 
observed volcanian energy of the earth. It has indeed been objected 
that if this theory (which is considered more fully in my ‘Pleasant 
Ways in Science ’) were correct, we ought to find volcanoes occurring 
indifferently, or at any rate volcanic phenomena of various kinds 
so occurring, in all parts of the earth’s surface, and not prevalent 
in special regions and scarcely ever noticed elsewhere. But this 
objection is based on erroneous ideas as to the length of time 
necessary for the development of subterranean changes, and also 
as to the extent of regions which at present find in certain volcanic 
craters a sufficient outlet for their subterranean fires. It is natural 
that, if a region of wide extent has at any time been relieved at 
some point, that spot should long afterwards remain as an outlet, a 
sort of safety-valve, which, by yielding somewhat more quickly 
than any neighbouring part of the crust, would save tue whole 
region from destructive earthquakes ; and though in the course 
of time a crater which had acted such a part would cease to do so, 
yet the period required for such a change would be very long 
indeed compared with those periods by which men ordinarily 
measure time. Moreover, it by no means follows that every part 
of the earth’s crust would even require an outlet for heat developed 
beneath it. Over wide tracts of the earth’s surface the rate of 
contraction may be such, or may be so related to the thickness of 
the crust, that the heat developed can find ready escape by 
conduction to the surface, and by radiation thence into space. 

VOL. XXXVII, NO, CXLVII. x 
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Nay, from the part which water is known to play in producing 
volcanic phenomena, it may well be that in every region where 
water does not find its way in large quantities to the parts in 
which the subterranean heat is great, no volcanic action results. 
Mallet, following other experienced vulcanologists, lays down the 
law, ‘ Without water there can be no volcano’; so that the neigh- 
bourhood of large oceans, as well as special conditions of the crust, 
must be regarded as probably essential to the existence of such 
outlets as Vesuvius, Etna, Hecla, and the rest. 

So much premised, let us enquire whether it is antecedently likely 
that in the moon volcanic action may still be in progress, and after- 
wards consider the recent announcement of a lunar disturbance, 
which, if really volcanic, certainly indicates volcanic action {far 
more intense than any which is at present taking place in our 
own earth. I have already, I may remark, considered the evidence 
respecting this new lunar crater which some suppose to have 
been formed during the last two years. But I am not here going 
over the same ground as in my former paper (‘ Contemporary 
Review’ for August, 1878). Moreover, since that paper was 
written, new evidence has been obtained, and I am now able to 
speak with considerable confidence about points which were in 
' some degree doubtful three months ago. 

Let us consider, in the first place, what is the moon’s probable 
age, not in years, but in development. Here we have only prob- 
able evidence to guide us, evidence chiefly derived from the 
analogy of our own earth. At least, we have only such evidence 
when we are enquiring into the moon’s age as a preliminary to the 
consideration of her actual aspect and its meaning. No doubt 
many features revealed by telescopic scrutiny are full of significance 
in this respect. No one who has ever looked at the moon, indeed, 
with a telescope of great power has failed to be struck by the appear- 
ance of deadness which her surface presents, or to be impressed (at 
a first view, in any case) with the idea that he is looking at a world 
whose period of life must be set in a very remote antiquity. 
But we must not take such considerations into account in discuss- 
ing the @ priori probability that the moon is a very aged world. 
Thus we have only evidence from analogy to guide us in this part 
of our enquiry. I note the point at starting, because the indicative 
mood is so much more convenient than the conditional, that I 
may frequently in this part of my erquiry use the former where 
the actual nature of the evidence would only justify the latter. 
Let it be understood that the force of the reasoning here depends 
entirely on the weight we are disposed to allow to arguments from 
analogy. 
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Assuming the planets and satellites of the solar system to 
be formed in some such manner as Laplace suggested in his 
‘Nebular Hypothesis,’ the moon, as an orb travelling round the 
earth, must be regarded as very much older than she is, even in 
years. Even if we accept the theory of accretion which has been 
recently suggested as better according with known facts, it would 
still follow that probably the moon had existence, as a globe of 
matter nearly of her present size, long before the earth had 
gathered in the major portion of her substance. Necessarily, there- 
fore, if we assume as far more probable than either theory that 
the earth and moon attained their present condition by combined 
processes of condensation and accretion, we should infer that the 
moon is far the older of the two bodies in years. 

But if we even suppose that the earth and moon began their 
career as companion planets at about the same epoch, we should 
still have reason to believe that these planets, equal though 
they were in age so far as mere years are concerned, must be very 
unequally advanced so far as development is concerned, and must 
therefore in that respect be of very unequal age. 

It was, I believe, Sir Isaac Newton who first called attention 
to the circumstance that the larger a planet is, the longer will be 
the various stages of its existence. He used the same reason- 
ing which was afterwards urged by Buffon, and suggested an ex- 
periment which Buffon was the first to carry out. If two globes 
of iron, of unequal size, be heated to the same degree, and then 
left to cool side by side, it will be found that the larger glows 
with a ruddy light after the smaller has become quite dark, and 
that the larger remains intensely hot long after the smaller has 
become cool enough to be handled. The reason of the difference 
is very readily recognised. Indeed, Newton perceived that there 
would be such a difference before the matter had been experi- 
mentally tested. The quantity of heat in the unequal globes is 
proportional to the volume, the substance of each being the same. 
The heat is emitted from the surface, and at a rate depending on 
the extent of surface. But the volume of the larger exceeds that 
of the smaller'in greater degree than the surface of the larger 
exceeds the surface of the other. Suppose, for instance, the larger 
has a diameter twice as great as that of the smaller, its surface 
is four times as great as that of the smaller, its volume eight 
times as great. Having, then, eight times as much heat as the 
smaller at the beginning, and parting with that heat only four 
times as fast as the smaller, the supply necessarily lasts twice as 
long; or, more exactly, each stage in the cooling of the larger lasts 
twice as long as the corresponding stage in the cooling of the smaller 

x 2 
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We see that the duration of the heat is greater for the larger in the 
same degree that the diameter is greater. And we should have 
obtained the same result whatever diameters we had considered. 
Suppose, for instance, we heat two globes of iron, one an inch in 
diameter, the other seven inches, to a white heat. The surface of 
the larger is forty-nine times that of the smaller, and thus it 
gives out at the beginning, and at each corresponding stage of cool- 
ing, forty-nine times as much heat as the smaller. But it 
possesses at the beginning three hundred and forty-three (seven 
times seven times seven) times as much heat. Consequently, the 
supply will last seven times as long, precisely as a stock of three 
hundred and forty-three thousand pounds, expended forty-nine 
times as fast as a stock of one thousand pounds only, would last 
seven times as long. In every case we find that the duration of 
the heat-emission for globes of the same material equally heated 
at the outset is proportional to their diameters. 

Now, before applying this result to the case of the moon, we 
must take into account two considerations :—First, the probability 
that when the moon was formed she was not nearly so hot as the 
earth when it first took planetary shape ; and secondly, the different 


. densities of the earth and moon. 


The original heat of every member of the solar system, including 
the sun, depended on the gravitating energy of its own mass. 
The greater that energy, the greater the heat generated either by 
the process of steady contraction imagined in Laplace’s theory, 
or by the process of meteoric indraught imagined in the aggrega- 
tion theory. To show how very different”are the heat-generating 
powers of two very unequal masses, consider what would happen if 
the earth drew down to its own surface a meteoric mass which had 
approached the earth under her own attraction only. (The case is 
of course purely imaginary, because no meteor can approach the 
earth which has not been subjected to the far greater attractive 
energy of the sun, and does not possess a velocity far greater than 
any which the earth herself could impart.) In this case sucha 
mass would strike the earth with a velocity of about seven miles 
per second, and the heat generated would be that due to this 
velocity only. - Now, when a meteor strikes the sun full tilt after a 
journey from the star depths under his attraction, it reaches his 
surface with a velocity of nearly three hundred and sixty miles per 
second. The heat generated is nearly fifty times greater than in 
the imagined case of the earth. The moon being very much less 
than the earth, the velocity she can impart to meteoric bodies is 
still less. It amounts, in fact, to only about a mile per second. 
The condensing energy of the moon in her vaporous era was in 
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like manner far less than that of the earth, and consequently far 
less heat was then generated. Thus, although we might well 
believe on & priori grounds, even if not assured by actual study of 
the lunar features, that the moon when first formed as a planet 
had a surface far hotter than molten iron, we must yet believe 
that, when first formed, the moon had a temperature very much 
below that of our earth at the corresponding stage of her existence. 

On this account, then, we must consider that the moon started 
in planetary existence in a condition as to heat which our earth 
did not attain till many millions, probably hundreds of millions of 
years after the epoch of her first formation as a planet. 

As regards the moon’s substance, we have no means of form- 
ing a satisfactory opinion. But we shall be safe in regarding 
quantity of matter in the moon as a safer basis of calculation than 
volume, in comparing the duration of her various stages of de- 
velopment with those of our own earth. When, in the August 
number of this Magazine, I adopted a relation derived from the 
latter and less correct method, it was because the more correct 
method gave the result most favourable to the argument I was 
then considering. The same is indeed the case now. Yet it will 
be better to adopt the more exact method, because the consider- 
ation relates no longer to a mere side issue, but belongs to the 
very essence of my reasoning. 

The moon has a mass equal to about one eighty-first part of the 
earth’s. Her diameter being less than the earth’s, about as two to 
seven, the duration of each stage of her cooling would be in this 
degree less than the corresponding duration for the earth, if her 
density were the same as the earth’s, in which case her mass would 
be only one forty-ninth part of the earth’s. But her mass being so 
much less, we must assume that her amount of heat at any given 
stage of cooling was less in similar degree than it would have been 
had her density been the same as the earth’s. We may, in fact, as- 
sume that the moon’s total supply of heat would be only one eighty- 
first of the earth’s if the two bodies were at the same temperature 
throughout.! But the surface of the moon is between one-thirteenth 
and one-fourteenth of the earth’s. Since, then, the earth at any 
given stage of cooling parted with her heat between thirteen and 


’ To some this may appear to be a mere truism. In reality it is far from being 
80. If two globes of equal mass were each of the same exact temperature throughout, 
they might yet have very unequal total quantities of heat. If one were of water, for 
instance, and the other of iron or any other metal, the former would have far the 
larger supply of heat ; for more heat is required to raise a yiven weight of water one 
degree in temperature, than to raise an equal weight of iron one degree; and water in 
cooling one degree, or any number of degrees, would give out more heat than an equal 
weight of iron cooling to the same extent. 
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fourteen times ‘as fast as}the moon, but had about eighty-one 
times as much heat to part with (for that stage), it follows that 
she would take about six times as long (six times thirteen and a- 
half. is. equal to eighty-one) to cool through that particular stage 
as the moon would. 

If we take this relation as the basis of our estimate of the 
moon’s age, we shall find that, even if the moon’s existence as a 
planet began simultaneously with the earth’s instead of many 
millions of years earlier, even if the moon was then as hot as the 
earth instead of being so much cooler that many millions of years 
would be required for the earth to cool to the same temperature— 
making, I say, these assumptions, which probably correspond to the 
omission of hundreds of millions of years in our estimate of the 
moon’s age, we shall still find the moon to be hundreds. of millions 
of years older than the earth. 

Nay, we may even take a position still less favourable to my 
argument. Let us overlook the long ages during which the two orbs 
were in the vaporous state, and suppose the earth and moon to 
be simultaneously in that stage of planetary existence when the 
surface has a temperature of two thousand degrees Centigrade. 

From Bischoff’s experiments on the cooling of rocks, it appears 
to follow that some three hundred and twenty millions of years 
must have elapsed between the time when the earth’s surface was 
at this:temperature and the time-when the surface . temperature 
was reduced to two hundred degrees .Centigrade, or one hundred 
and: eighty degrees. Fahrenheit above the boiling point. - The 
earth was for that. enormous. period a mass (in the main) .of 
molten rock. In the moon’s case this period lasted only. one- 
sixth of three hundred and twenty million years, or about. fifty- 

. three million years, leaving two hundred and sixty-seven. million 
years’ interval between the time when the moon’s. surface,had 
cooled .down.to two hundred degrees Centigrade and the later 
epoch when the-earth’s surface had attained that. temperature. 

I would not, however, insist on these numerical details. ... It has 
always.seemed to me unsafe to base calculations respecting. suns 
and planets on experiments conducted in the laboratory.. ‘The 

_ circumstances under which the heavenly bodies exist, regarding 
these bodies as wholes, are utterly unlike any which can be produced 
in the laboratory, no matter on what scale the experimenter may 
carry on his researches. I have often been amused to see even 
mathematicians of repute employing a formula based on terres- 
trial experiments, physical, optical, and otherwise, as though the 
formula were an eternal omnipresent reality, without noting that, 
if similarly applied to obtain other determinations, the most stupen- 
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dously absurd results would be ‘deduced. It is as though, having 
found that a child grows three inches in the fifth year of his age, 
one should infer not only that that person but every other person in 
every age and in every planet, nay, in the whole universe, would: be 
thirty inches taller at the age of fifteen than at the age of five, 
without noticing that the same method of computation would 
show everyone to be more than fifteen feet taller at the age of 
sixty-five. It may well be that, instead of three hundred and 
twenty millions of years, the era considered by Bischoff lasted less 
than a hundred millions of years. Or quite as probably it may 
have lasted five or six hundred millions of years. And again, instead 
of the corresponding era of the moon’s past history having lasted 
one-sixth of the time required to produce the same change in the 
earth’s condition, it may have lasted a quarter, or a third, or even 
half that time, though quite as probably it may have lasted much 
less thana sixth. But in any case we cannot reasonably doubt 
that the moon reached the stage of cooling through which the 
earth is now passing many millions of years ago. We shall not 
probably err very greatly in taking the interval as at least two 
hundred millions of years. 

But I could point out that in reality it is a matter of small 
importance, so far as my present argument is concerned, whether 
we adopt Bischoff’s period or a period differing greatly from it. 
For if instead of about three hundred millions the earth required 
only thirty millions of years to cool from a surface temperature of 
two thousand degrees Centigrade to a temperature of two hundred 
degrees, we must assume that the rate of cooling is ten times 
greater than Bischoff supposed. And we must of course extend the 
same assumption tothe moon. Now, since the sole question before 
us is to what degree the moon has cooled, it matters nothing 
whether we suppose the moon has been cooling very slowly during 
many millions of years since she was in the same condition as the 
earth at present, or that the moon has been cooling ten times as 
quickly during a tenth part of the time, or a hundred times as 
quickly during one-hundredth part of the time. 

We may, therefore, continue to use the numbers resulting 
from Bischoff’s calculation, even though we admit the probability 
that they differ widely from the true values of the periods we are 
considering. 

Setting the moon, then, as about two hundred and fifty millions 
of years in advance of the earth in development, even when we 
overlook all the eras preceding that considered by Bischoff, and 
the entire sequent interval (which must be long, for the earth has 
no longer a surface one hundred degrees Centigrade hotter than 
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boiling water), let us consider what is suggested by this enormous 
time-difference. 

In the first place, it corresponds to a much greater interval in 
our earth’s history. During the two hundred and fifty millions 
of years the moon has been cooling at her rate, not at the earths. 
According to the conclusion we deduced from the moon’s relative 
mass and surface, she has aged as much during those two hundred 
and fifty million years as the earth will during the next fifteen 
hundred million years. 

Now, however slowly we suppose the earth’s crust to be 
changing, it must be admitted that in the course of the next fifteen 
hundred millions of years the earth will have parted with far the 
greater part, if not with the whole, of that inherent heat on which 
the present movements of her surface depend. We know that 
these movements at once depend upon and indicate processes of 
contraction. We know that such processes cannot continue at 
their present rate for many millions of years. If we assume that 
the rate of contraction will steadily diminish—which is equivalent, 
be it noticed, to the assumption that the earth’s vulcanian or 
subterranean energies will be diminished—the duration of the pro- 
cess will be greater. But even on such an assumption, controlled 
by consideration of the evidence we have respecting the rate 
at which terrestrial contraction is diminishing, it is certain that 
long before a period of fifteen hundred millions of years has 
elapsed the process of contraction will to all intents and purposes 
be completed. 

We must assume, then, as altogether the most probable view, 
that the moon has reached this stage of planetary decrepitude, even 
if she has not become an absolutely dead world. We can hardly 
reject the reasoning which would show that the moon is far older 
than has been assumed when long stages of her history and our 
earth’s have been neglected. Still less reasonable would it be to 
reject the conclusion that at the very least she has reached the 
hoar antiquity thus inferred. Assuming her to be no older, we yet 
cannot escape the conviction that her state is that of utter decre- 
pitude. To suppose that volcanic action can now be in progress on 
the moon, even to as great a degree as on the earth, would be to 
assume that measurable sources of energy can produce practi- 
cally immeasurable results. But no volcanic changes now in pro- 
cess on the earth could possibly be discernible at the moon’s 
distance. How utterly unlikely does it-seem, then, that any 
volcanic changes can be now taking place on the moon which could 
be recognised from the earth! It seems safe to assume that no 
volcanic changes at all can be in progress; but most certainly the 
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evidence which should convince us that volcanic changes of so 
tremendous a character are in progress that at a distance of two 
hundred and sixty thousand miles terrestrial telescopists can 
discern them, must be of the strongest and most satisfactory 
character. 

Evidence of change may indeed be discovered which can be 
otherwise explained. The moon is exposed to the action of 
heat other than that which pervaded her own frame at the time of 
her first formation. The sun’s heat is poured upon the moon 
during the long lunar day of more than a fortnight, while during 
the long lunar night a cold prevails which must far exceed that of 
our bitterest arctic winters. We know from the heat-measure- 
ments made by the present Lord Rosse, that any part of the 
moon’s surface at lunar mid-day is fully five hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit hotter than the same part two weeks later at 
lunar midnight. The alternate expansions and contractions 
resulting fram these changes of temperature cannot but produce 
changes, however slowly, in the contour of the moon’s surface. 
Professor Newcomb, indeed, considers that all such changes must 
long since have been completed. But I cannot see how they can 
be completed so long as the moon’s surface is uneven, and at 
present there are regions where that surface is altogether rugged. 
Mighty peaks and walls exist which must one day be thrown 
down, so unstable is their form ; deep ravines can be seen which 
must one day be the scene cf tremendous landslips, so steep and 
precipitous are their sides. Changes such es these may still occur 
on so vast a scale that telescopists may hope from time to time to 
recognise them. But changes such as these are not volcanic; 
they attest no lunar vitality. They are antecedently so probable, 
indeed, while voleanic changes are antecedently so uniikely, that 
when any change is clearly recognised in the moon’s surface, 
nothing but the most convincing evidence could be accepted as 
demonstrating that the change was of volcanic origin and not due 
to the continued expansion and contraction of the lunar crust. 

And now let us see how stands the evidence in the few cases 
which seem most to favour the idea that a real change has taken 
place. 

We may dismiss, in the first place, without any hesitation, the 
assertion that regular changes take place in the floor of the great 
lunar crater Plato. According to statements very confidently 
advanced a few years ago, this wide circular plain, some sixty miles 
in diameter, grows darker and darker as the lunar day advances 
there, until the time corresponding to about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then grows gradually lighter again till eventide. 
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The idea seems to have been at first that some sort of vegetation 
exists on the floor of this mighty ring-shaped mountain, and that, 
as the sun’s heat falls during the long lunar day upon the great 
plain, the veyetation flourishes, darkening the whole region just as 
we might imagine that some far-extending forest on the earth would 
appear darker as seen from the moon when fully clothed with vegeta- 
tion than when the trees were bare and the lighter tints of the 
ground could be seenthrough them. Anotheridea wasthat the ground 
undergoes some change under the sun’s heat corresponding to those 
which are produced in certain substances employed in photography ; 
though it was not explained why the solar rays should produce no 
permanent change, as in the terrestrial cases adduced in illustra- 
tion. Yet another and, if possible, an even stranger explanation, 
suggested that, though the moon has no seas, there may be large 
quantities of water beneath her crust, which may evaporate when 
that crust becomes heated, rising in the form of vapour to moisten 
and so darken the crust. Certainly, the idea of a moistening of the 
lunar crust, or of portions thereof, as the sun’s rays fall more 
strongly upon it, is so daring that one could almost wish it were 
admissible, instead of being altogether inconsistent, as unfortu- 
nately it is, with physical possibilities. 

But, still, more unfortunately, the fact supposed to have been 
observed, on which these ingenious speculations were based, has 
not only been called in question, but has been altogether nega- 
tived. More exact observations have’shown that the supposed 
darkening of the floor of Plato is a mere optical illusion. When 
the sun has lately risen at that part of the moon, the ringed wall 
surrounding this great plain throws long shadows across the level 
surface. These shadows are absolutely black, like all the shadows 

on the moon. By contrast, therefore, the unshadowed part of the 
floor appears lighter than it really is; but the mountain ring which 
surrounds this dark grey plain is of light tint. So soon as the sun 
has passed high above the horizon of this region, the ring appears 
very brilliant compared with the dark plain which it surrounds ; thus 
the plain appears by comparison even darker than it really is. As 
the long lunar afternoon advances, however, black shadows are 
again thrown athwart the floor, which therefore again appears by 
contrast lighter than it really is. All the apparent changes are 
such as might have been anticipated by anyone who considered how 
readily the eye is misled by effects of contrast. 

To base any argument in favour of a regular change in the floor 
of Plato on evidence such as this, would be as unwise as it would 
be to deduce inferences as to changes in the heat of water 
from experiments in which the heat was determined by the sensa- 
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tions experienced when the hands were successively immersed, one 
hand having previously been in water as hot as could be borne, the 
other in water as cold as could be borne. We know how readily 
these sensations would deceive us (if we trusted them) into the 
belief that the water had warmed notably during the short interval 
of time which had elapsed between the two immersions; for we 
know that if both hands were immersed at the same moment in 
lukewarm water, the water would appear cold to one hand and 
warm to the other. vi 

Precisely as in such a case as we have just. considered, if we 
were obliged to test the water by so inexact a method, we. should 
make experiments with one hand only, and carefully consider the 
condition of that hand during the progress of the experiments, so 
in the case of the floor of Plato, we must exclude as far as possible 
all effects due to mere contrast. We must examine the tint of the 
plain, at lunar morning, mid-day, and evening, with an eye not 
affected either by the darkness or brightness of adjacent regions, or 
adjacent parts of the same region. This is very. readily done. 
All we have to do is to reduce the telescopic field of view to such 
an extent that, instead of the whole floor, only a small portion can 
be seen. It will then be found, as I can myself certify (the more 
confidently because the experience of others confirms my own), that 
the supposed change of tint does not take place. One or two who 
were and are strong believers in the reality of the change, do indeed 
assert that they have tried this experiment, and have obtained-an 
entirely different result.. But this.may fairly be regarded as show- 
ing how apt an observer is to be self-deceived when he is entirely 
persuaded of the truth of some favourite theory. For those who 
carried out the experiment successfully had no views one way or 
the. other ; those only failed who were certainly assured before- 
hand that the experiment would confirm their theory. 

The case.of the lunar crater Linné, which somewhere about 
November 1865 attracted the attention of astronomers, belongs to 
avery different category. In my. article on the moon in the 
‘Contemporary Review ’ I have fully presented the evidence in. the 
case of this remarkable object. I need not therefore consider here 
the various arguments which have been urged for and against the 
occurrence of change. I may mention, however, that, in my anxiety 
to do full justice to the theory that change has really occurred, I 
took Midler’s description of the crater’s interior as ‘ very deep,’ to 
mean more than Midler probably intended. There is. now a 
depression several hundred yards in depth. If Miadler’s description 
be interpreted, as I interpreted it for the occasion in the above article, 
to mean a depth of two or three miles, it is of course certain 
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that there has been a very remarkable change. But some of the 
observers who have devoted themselves utterly, it would seem, to 
the lively occupation of measuring, counting, and describing the 
tens of thousands of lunar craters already known, assert that 
Madler and Lohrman (who uses the same description) meant 
nothing like so great a depth. Probably Madler only meant about half 
a mile, or even less. In this case their favourite theory no longer 
seems so strongly supported by the evidence. .In some old draw- 
ings by the well-known observer Schréter, the crater is drawn very 
much as it now appears. Thus, I think we must adopt as most 
probable the opinion which is, I see, advanced by Prof. Newcomb 
in his excellent ‘Popular Astronomy,’ that there has been no 
actual change in the crater. I must indeed remark that, after 
comparing several drawings of the same regions by Schroter, 
Madler, Lohrman, and Schmidt, with each other and with the 
moon’s surface, I find myself by no means very strongly impressed 
by the artistic skill of any of these observers. I scarcely know a 
single region in the moon where change might not be inferred to 
have taken place if any one of the above-named observers could 
be implicitly relied upon. As, fortunately, their views differ even 
more widely inter se than from the moon’s own surface, we are not 
driven to so startling a conclusion. 

However, if we assume even that Linné has undergone change, 
we still have no reason to believe that the change is volcanic. A 
steep wall, say half a mile in height, surrounding a crater four 
or five miles in diameter, no longer stands at this height above 
the enclosed space, if the believers in a real change are to be 
trusted. But, as Dr. Huggins well remarked long ago, if volcanic 
forces competent to produce disturbance of this kind are at work 
.in the moon, we ought more frequently to recognise signs of 
change, for they could scarcely be at work in one part only of 
the moon’s surface, or only at long intervals of time. It is so easy 
to explain the overthrow of such a wall as surrounded Linné 
(always assuming we can rely upon former accounts) without 
imagining volcanic action, that, considering the overwhelming 
weight of @ priori probability against such action at the present 
time, it would be very rash to adopt the volcanic theory. The 
expansions and contractions described above would not only be able 
to throw down walls of the kind, but they would be sure to do so 
from time to time. Indeed, as a mere matter of probabilities, it 
may be truly said that it would be exceedingly unlikely that cata- 
strophes such as the one which may have occurred in this case 
would fail to happen at comparatively short intervals of time. It 
would be so unlikely, that I am almost disposed to adopt the 
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theory that there really has been a change in Linné, for the 
reason that on that theory we get rid of the difficulty arising from 
the apparent fixity of even the steepest lunar rocks. However, 
after all, the time during which men have studied the moon with 
the telescope—only two hundred and sixty-nine years—is a mere 
instant compared with the long periods during which the moon 
has been exposed to the sun’s intense heat by day and a more 
than arctic intensity of cold by night. It may well be that, though 
lunar landslips occur at short intervals of time, these intervals are 
only short when compared with those periods, hundreds of millions 
of years long, of which we had to speak a little while ago. 
Perhaps in a period of ten or twenty thousand years we might 
have a fair chance of noting the occurrence of one or two cata- 
strophes of the kind, whereas we could hardly expect to note any, 
save by the merest accident, in two or three hundred years. 

To come now to the last, and, according to some, the most 
decisive piece of evidence in favour of the theory that the moon’s 
crust is still under the influence of volcanic forces. 

On May 19, 1877, Dr. Hermann J. Klein, of Cologne, observed 
a crater more than two miles in width, where he felt sure 
that no crater had before existed. It was near the centre of the 
moon’s visible hemisphere, and not far from a well-known crater 
called Hyginus. At the time of observation it was not far from 
the boundary between the light and dark parts of the moon: in 
fact, it was near the time of sunrise at this region. Thus the floor 
of the supposed new crater was in shadow—it appeared perfectly 
b'ack. In the conventional language for such cases made and 
provided (it should be stereotyped by selenographers, for it has now 
been used a great many times since Schréter first adopted the 
belief that the great crater Cassini, thirty-six miles in diameter, 
was a new one) Dr. Klein says, ‘ The region having been frequently 
observed by myself during the last few years, I feel certain that no 
such crater existed in the region at the time of my previous 
observations.” He communicated his discovery to Dr. Schmidt, 
who also assured him that the region had been frequently observed 
by himself during the last few years, and he felt certain that no 
such crater, &c. &c. It is not in the maps by Lohrman and by 
Beer and Madler, or in Schréter’s drawings, and so forth. ‘We 
know more,’ says a recent writer, singularly ready to believe in 
lunar changes ; ‘we know that at a later period, with the powerful 
Dorpat telescope, Midler carefully re-examined this particular 
region, to see if he could detect any additional features not shown 
in his map. He found several smaller craterlets in other parts’ 
(the italics are mine), ‘but he could not detect any other crater 
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in the region where Dr. Klein now states there exists a large 
crater, though he did find some very small hills close to this spot, 
‘This evidence is really conclusive,’ says this very confident writer, 
‘for it is incredible that Midler could have seen these minute 
hills and overlooked a crater so large that it is the second largest 
crater of the score in this region.’ Then this writer comes in, of 
course, in his turn, with the customary phrases. ‘ During the six 
years, 1870-1876, I most carefully examined this region, for the 
express purpose of detecting any craters not shown by Madler, 
and he also can certify that no such crater existed, &c. &e. He 
was only waiting, when he thus wrote, to see the crater for himself. 
‘One suitable evening will settle the matter. If I find a deep 
black crater, three miles in diameter, in the place assigned to it by 
Dr. Klein, and when six years’ observation convinces me no such 
crater did exist, I shall know that it must be new.’ 

Astronomers, however, require somewhat better evidence. 

It might well be that a new crater-shaped depression should 
appear in the moon without any volcanic action having occurred. 
For reasons already adduced, indeed, I hold it to be to all intents 
and purposes certain that if a new depression is really in question 
at all, it is in reality only an old and formerly shallow crater, 
whose floor has broken up, yielding at length to the expansive 
and contractive effects above described, which would act with ex- 
ceptional energy at this particular part of the moon’s surface, close 
as it is to the lunar equator. 

But it is by no means clear that this part of the moon’s 
surface has undergone any change whatever. We must not be 
misled by the very confident tone of selenographers. Of course 
they fully believe what they tell us: but they are strongly preju- 
diced. Their labours, as they well know, have now very little 
interest unless signs of change should be detected in the moon. 
Surveyors who have done exceedingly useful work in mapping a 
region would scarcely expect the public to take much interest in 
additional information about every rock or pebble existing in that 
region, unless they could show that something more than a mere 
record of rocks and pebbles was really involved. Thus seleno- 
graphers have shown, since the days of Schréter, an intense anxiety 
to prove that our moon deserves, in another than Juliet’s sense, to 
be called ‘the inconstant moon.’ In another sense again they 
seem disposed to ‘swear by the inconstant moon,’ as changing 
yearly, if not ‘monthly, in her circled orb.’ Thus a very little 
evidence satisfies them, and they are very readily persuaded in 
their own mind that former researches of theirs, or of their fellow- 
pebble-counters, have been so close and exact, that craters must 
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have been detected then which have been found subsequently to 
exist in the moon. I do not in the slightest degree question their 
bona fides, but along experience of their ways leads me to place very 
little reliance on such stereotyped phrases as I have quoted above. 

Now, in my paper in the ‘Contemporary Review’ on this 
particular crater, I called attention to the fact that in the 
magnificent photograph of the moon taken by Dr. Louis Ruther- 
furd on March 6, 1865 (note well the date), there is a small spot of 
lighter colour than the surrounding region, nearly in the place 
indicated in the imperfect drawing of Klein’s record which alone 
was then available to me. For reasons, I did not then more closely 
describe this feature of the finest lunar photograph ever yet obtained. 

The writer from whom I have already quoted is naturally 
(being a selenographer) altogether unwilling to accept the conclu- 
sion that this spot is the crater floor as photographed (not. as seen) 
under a somewhat higher illumination than that under which the 
floor of the crater appears dark. There are several white spots 
immediately around the dark crater, he says: ‘ which of these is the 
particular white spot which the author’ (myself) ‘assumes I did 
not see?’ a question which, as I had made no assumption whatever 
about this particular writer, nor mentioned him, nor even thought 
of him, as I wrote the article on which he comments, I am quite 
unable to answer. But he has no doubt that I have ‘ mistaken 
the white spot’ (which it seems he can identify, after all)-‘ for 
Klein’s crater, which is many miles farther north, and which never 
does appear as a white spot: he has simply mistaken its place.’ 

I have waited, therefore, before writing this, until from my own 
observation, or from a drawing carefully executed by Dr. Klein, I 
might ascertain the exact place of the new crater. I could not, as 
it turned out, observe the new crater as a black spot myself, since the 
question was raised ; for on the only available occasion I was away 
from home. But: I now have before me Dr. Klein’s carefully drawn 
map. InthisI find thenew crater placed not nearly, but exactly where 
Rutherfurd’s crater appears. I say ‘ Rutherfurd’s crater,’ for the 
white spot is manifestly not merely a light tinted region on the 
darker background of the Sea of Vapours (as the region in which the 
crater has been found is called): it is a circular crater more than 
two miles in diameter; and the width of the crescent of shadow sur- 
rounding its eastern side shows that in March 1865, when Ruther- 
furd took that photograph, the crater was not (for its size) a shallow 
one, but deep. 

Now, it is quite true that, to the eye, under high illumination, 
the floor of the crater does not appear lighter than the surrounding 
region ; at least, not markedly so, for to my eye it appears slightly 
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lighter. But everyone knows that a photograph does not show all 
objects with the same depth of shading that they present to the 
naked eye. A somewhat dark green object will appear rather light 
in a photograph, while a somewhat light orange-yellow object will 
appear quite dark. We have only to assume that the floor of the 
supposed new crater has a greenish tinge (which is by no means 
uncommon) to understand why, although it is lost to ordinary 
vision when the Sea of Vapours is under full illumination, it yet 
presents in a photograph a decidedly lighter shade than the sur- 
rounding region. 

I ought to mention that the writer from whom I have quoted 
says that all the photographs were examined and the different objects 
in this region identified within forty-eight hours of the time when 
Dr. Klein’s letter reached England. He mentions also that he has 
himself personally examined them. Doubtless at that time the 
exact position of the supposed new crater was not known. By the 
way, it is strange, considering that the name Louis Rutherfurd is 
distinctly written in large letters upon the magnificent photograph 
in question, that a selenographer who has carefully examined that 
photograph should spell the name Rutherford. He must really not 
assume, when on re-examining the picture he finds the name spelled 
Rutherfurd, that there has been any change, volcanic or otherwise, 
in the photograph. 

In conclusion I would point out that another of these laborious 
crater-counters, in a paper recently written with the express 
purpose of advocating a closer and longer-continued scrutiny of 
the moon, makes a statement which is full of significance in con- 
nection with the subject of lunar changes. After quoting the 
opinion of a celebrated astronomer, that one might as well attempt 
to catalogue the pebbles on the sea-shore as the entire series of lunar 
craters down to the minutest visible with the most powerful 
' telescope, he states that while on the one hand, out of thirty-two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six craters given in Schmidt's 
chart, not more than two thousand objects have been entered in the 
Registry he has provided for the purpose (though he has been 
many years collecting materials for it from all sides); on the other 
hand, ‘on comparing a few of these published objects with 
Schmidt’s map, it has been found that some are not in it, —a fact 
to which he calls attention, ‘ not for the purpose of depreciating the 
greatest selenographical work that has yet appeared, but for the 
real advancement of selenography.’ Truly, the fact‘is as significant 
as it is discouraging,—unless we are presently to be told that the 
craters which are not common to both series are to be regarded 
as new formations. 





Wn Heiress of ied Dog. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Tue first intimation given of the eccentricity of the testator was, 
I think, in the spring of 1854. He was at that time in possession 
of a considerable property, heavily mortgaged to one friend, and a 
wife of some attraction, on whose affections another friend held an 
encumbering lien. One day it was found that he had secretly 
dug, or caused to be dug, a deep trap before the front door of his 
dwelling, into which a few friends, in the course of the} evening, 
casually and familiarly dropped. This circumstance, slight in 
itself, seemed to point to the existence of a certain humour in the 
map, which might eventually get into literature, although his 
wife’s lover—a man of quick discernment, whose leg was broken 
by the fall—took other views. It was some weeks later, that, 
while dining with certain other friends of his wife, he excused 
himself from the table to quietly reappear at the front window 
with a three-quarter-inch hydraulic pipe, and a stream of water 
projected at the assembled company. An attempt was made to 
take public cognizance of this; but a majority of the citizens of 
Red Dog, who were not at the dinner, decided that a man had a 
right to choose his own methods of diverting his company. Never- 
theless, there were some hints of his insanity ; his wife recalled other 
acts clearly attributable to dementia; the crippled lover argued 
from his own experience that the integrity of her limbs could 
only be secured by leaving her husband’s house ; and the mortgagee, 
fearing a further damage to his property, foreclosed. But here 
the cause of all this anxiety took matters into his own hands, and 
disappeared. 

When we next heard from him, he had, in some mysterious 
way, been relieved alike of his wife and property, and was living 
alone at Rockville fifty miles away, and editing a newspaper. But 
that originality he had displayed when dealing with the problems 
of his own private life, when applied to politics in the columns of 
tne ‘ Rockville Vanguard,’ was singularly unsuccessful. An amus- 
ing exaggeration, purporting to be an exact account of the manner 
in which the opposing candidate had murdered his Chinese 
laundryman, was, I regret to say, answered only by assault and 
battery. A gratuitous and purely imaginative description of a 
great religious revival in Calamas, in which the sheriff of the 
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county—a notoriously profane sceptic—was alleged to have been 
the chief exhorter, resulted only in the withdrawal of the county 
advertising from the paper. In the midst of this practical con- 
fusion he suddenly died. It was then discovered, as a crowning 
proof of his absurdity, that he had left a will, bequeathing his 
entire effects to a freckle-faced maid-servant at, the Rockville 
Hotel. But that absurdity became serious when it was also dis- 
covered that among these effects were a thousand shares in the 
‘Rising Sun Mining Co., which, a day or two after his demise, 
and while people were still laughing at his grotesque benefaction, 
suddenly sprang into opulence and celebrity. Three millions of 
dollars was roughly estimated as the value of the estate thus 
wantonly sacrificed! For it is only fair to state, as a just tribuie 
to the enterprise and energy of that young and thriving settlement, 
that there was not probably a single citizen who did not feel him- 
self better able to control the deceased humourist’s property. 
Some had expressed a doubt of their ability to support a family ; 
others had felt perhaps too keenly the deep responsibility resting 
upon them when chosen from the panel as jurors, and had evaded 
their public duties ; a few had declined office and a low salary ; but 
no one shrank from the possibility of having been called upon to 
assume the functions of Peggy Moffat—the heiress. 

The will was contested. First by the widow, who it now 
appeared had never been legally divorced from the deceased ; next 
by four of his cousins, who awoke, only too late, to a consciousness 
of his moral and pecuniary worth. But the humble legatee—a sin- 
gularly plain, unpretending, uneducated Western girl—exhibited 
a dogged pertinacity in claiming her rights. She rejected all com- 
promises. A rough sense of justice in the community, while doubting 
her ability to take care of the whole fortune, suggested that she ought 
to be content with three hundred thousand dollars. ‘ She’s bound 
to throw even that away on some detned skunk of a man, natoor- 
ally, but three millions is too much to give a chap for makin’ her 
ovhappy. It’s offerin’ a temptation to cussedness.’ The only | 
opposing voice to this counsel came from the sardonic lips of Mr. 
Jack Hamlin. ‘Suppose, suggested that gentleman, turning 
abruptly on the speaker ; ‘ suppose, when you won twenty thousand 
dollars of me last Friday night—suppose that instead of handing 
you over the money as I did—suppose I'd got up on my hind legs 
and said, “ Look yer, Bill Wethersbee, you’re a damned fool. If! 
give ye that twenty thousand you'll throw it away in the first skin- 
game in Frisco, and hand it over to the first short card-sharp you'll 
meet. There’s a thousand—enough for you to fling away—take 
it and get!” Suppose what I’d said to you was the frozen truth, 
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and you'd know’d it—would that have been the square thing to 
play on you?’ But here Wethersbee quickly pointed out the 
inefficiency of the comparison by stating that he had won the 
money fairly with a stake. ‘And how do you know,’ demanded 
Hamlin savagely, bending his black eyes on the astounded casuist, 
‘how do you know that the gal hezn’t put down a stake?’ The 
man stammered an unintelligible reply. The gambler laid his 
white hand on Wethersbee’s shoulder. ‘Look yer, old man,’ he 
said, ‘every gal stakes her whole pile—you can bet your life on 
that—whatever’s her little game. If she took to keerds instead of 
her feelings—if she’d put up ‘chips’ instead o’ body and soul, she’d 
bust every bank ’twixt this and ’Frisco ! You hear me?’ 

Somewhat of this idea was conveyed, I fear not quite as senti- 
mentally, to Peggy Moffat herself. The best legal wisdom of San 
Francisco retained by the widow and relatives, took occasion, in a 
private interview with Peggy, to point out that she stood in the 
quasi-criminal attitude of having unlawfully practised upon the 
affections of an insane elderly gentleman, with a view of getting 
possession of his property, and suggested to her that no vestige of 
her moral character would remain after the trial—if she persisted 
in forcing her claims to that issue. It is said that Peggy, on 
hearing this, stopped washing the plate she had in her hands, and, 
twisting the towel around her fingers, fixed her small pale blue 
eyes at the lawyer. 

‘And ez that the kind o’ chirpin these critters keep up?’ 

‘I regret to say, my dear young lady,’ responded the lawyer, 
‘that the world iscensorious. I must add,’ he continued, with en- 
gaging frankness, ‘ that we professional lawyers are apt to study the 
opinion of the world, and that such will be the theory of—our side.’ 

‘Then,’ said Peggy stoutly, ‘ez I allow I’ve got to go into 
Court to defend my character, I might as well pack in them three 
millions too.’ 

There is hearsay evidence that Peg added to this speech a wish 
and desire to ‘ bust the crust’ of her traducers, and, remarking 
that ‘that was the kind of hair-pin’ she was, closed the conversa- 
tion with an unfortunate accident to the plate, that left a severe 
contusion on the legal brow of her companion. But this story, 
popular in the bar-rooms and guiches, lacked confirmation in 
higher circles. Better authenticated was the legend related of an 
interview with her own lawyer. That gentleman had pointed out 
to her the advantage of being able to show some reasonable cause 
for the singular generosity of the testator. 

‘ Although,’ he continued, ‘the Jaw does not go back of the 
will for reason or cause for its provisions, it would be a strong 
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point with the judge and jury—particularly if the theory of 
insanity were set up—for us to show that the act was logical and 
natural. Of course you have—lI speak confidently, Miss Moffat— 
certain ideas of your own why the late Mr. Byways was so singularly 
generous to you.’ 

‘No, I haven't,’ said Peg decidedly. 

‘Think again. Had he not expressed to you—you under- 
stand that this is confidential between us, although I protest, my 
dear young lady, that I see no reason why it should not be made 
public—had he not given utterance to sentiments of a nature con- 
sistent with some future matrimonial relations?’ But here Miss 
Peg’s large mouth, which had been slowly relaxing over her 

tregular teeth, stopped him. 

‘If you mean he wanted to marry me—No!’ 

‘Isee. But were there any conditions—of course you know the 
law takes no cognisance of any not expressed in the will ; but still, 
for the sake of mere corroboration of the bequest—do you know of 
any conditions on which he gave you the property ?’ 

‘You mean, did he want anything in return ?’ 

‘ Exactly, my dear young lady’ 

Peg’s face on one side turned a deep magenta colour, on the 
other a lighter cherry, while her nose was purple, and her forehead 
an Indian red. To add to the effect of this awkward and discom- 
posing dramatic exhibition of embarrassment, she began to wipe 
her hands on her dress, and sat silent. 

‘I understand,’ said the lawyer hastily. ‘ No matter—the con- 
ditions were fulfilled.’ 

‘No,’ said Peg amazedly; ‘how could they be until he was 
dead?’ 

It was the lawyer’s turn to colour and grow embarrassed. 

‘He did say something, and make some conditions,’ continued 
Peg, with a certain firmness through her awkwardness ; ‘ but that’s 
nobody’s business but mine and his’n. And it’s no call o’ yours or 
theirs.’ 

‘But, my dear Miss Moffat, if these very conditions were proofs 
of his right mind, you surely would not object to make them known, 
if only to enable you to put yourself in a condition to carry them 
out.’ 

‘ But,’ said Peg cunningly, ‘’spose you and the court didn't 
think ’em satisfactory? ‘Spose you thought ’em queer? Eh?’ 

With this helpless limitation on the part of the defence, the 
case came to trial. Everybody remembers it: how for six weeks 
it was the daily food of Calaveras County ; how for six weeks the 
intellectual and moral and spiritual competency of Mr. James 
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Byways to dispose of his property was discussed with learned and 
formal obscurity in the Court, and with unlettered and independent 
prejudice by camp fires and in bar-rooms. At the end of that 
time, when it was logically established that at least nine-tenths of 
the population of Calaveras were harmless lunatics, and everybody 
else’s reason seemed to totter on its throne, an exhausted jury 
succumbed one day to the presence of Peg in the Court-room. It 
was not a prepossessing presence at any time; but the excite- 
ment, and an injudicious attempt to ornament herself, brought her 
defects into a glaring relief that was almost unreal. Every freckle 
on her face stood out and asserted itself singly ; her pale blue eyes, 
that gave no indication of her force of character, were weak and 
wandering, or stared blankly at the judge; her over-sized head, 
broad at the base, terminating in the scantiest possible light- 
coloured braid in the middle of her narrow shoulders, was as hard 
and uninteresting as the wooden spheres that topped the railing 
against which she sat. The jury, who for six weeks had had her 
described to them by the plaintiffs as an arch, wily enchantress, 
who had sapped the failing reason of Jim Byways, revolted to a 
man. There was something so appallingly gratuitous in her 
plainness, that it was felt that three millions was scarcely a com- 
pensation for it. ‘Ef that money was give to her, she earned it 
sure, boys ; it wasn’t no softness of the old man,’ said the foreman. 
When the jury retired, it was felt that she had cleared her 
character. When they re-entered the room with their verdict, it 
was known that she had been awarded three millions damages for 
its defamation. 

She got the money. But those who had confidently expected 
to see her squander it were disappointed. On the contrary, it was 
presently whispered that she was exceedingly penurious. That 
admirable woman, Mrs, Stiver of Red Dog, who accompanied her 
to San Francisco to assist her in making purchases, was loud in 
her indignation. ‘She cares more for two bits! than I do for five 
dollars. She wouldn’t buy anything at the “City of Paris” 
because it was “too expensive,” and at last rigged herself out, a 
perfect guy, at some cheap slop-shops in Market Street. And 
after all the care Jane and me took of her, giving up our time 
and experience to her, she never so much as made Jane a single 
present.’ Popular opinion, which regarded Mrs. Stiver’s attention 
as purely speculative, was not shocked at this unprofitable dénouc- 
ment; but when Peg refused to give anything to clear the mort- 
gage off the new Presbyterian Church, and even declined to take 
shares in the Union Ditch, considered by many as an equally 
sacred and safe investment, she began to lose favour. Neverthe- 
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less,-she seemed to be as regardless’ of public “opinion as she had 
been’ before the trial; took a small house, in which she lived with 
an old woman who had once been a fellow-servant on, apparently, 
terms of perfect equality, and looked after her money. I wish I 
could say that she did this discreetly, but the fact is she blundered. 
The same dogged persistency she had displayed in claiming her 
rights was visible in her unsuccessful ventures. She sunk two 
hundred thousand dollars in a worn-out shaft originally projected 
by the deceased testator. She prolonged the miserable ‘existence 
of the * Rockville Vanguard’ long after it had ceased to interest 
even its enemies; she kept the doors of the Rockville Hotel open 
when its custom had departed ; she lost the codperation and favour 
of a fellow capitalist through a trifling misunderstanding in which 
she was derelict and impenitent; she had three lawsuits on her 
hands that could have been settled for a trifle. I note these defects 
to show that she was by no means a heroine. I quote her affair with 
Jack Folinsbee to show that she was scarcely the average woman. 
That handsome, graceless vagabond had struck the outskirts of 
Red Dog in a cyclone of dissipation which left him a stranded but 
still rather interesting wreck in a ruinous cabin not far from Peg 
Moffat’s virgin bower. Pale, crippled from excesses, with a voice 
quite tremulous from sympathetic emotion more or less developed 
by stimulants, he lingered languidly, with much time on his 
hands, and only a few neighbours. In this fascinating kind of 
general déshabille of morals, dress, and the emotions, he appeared 
before Peg Moffat. More than that, he occasionally limped with 
her through the settlement. The critical eye of Red Dog took in 
the singular pair; Jack—voluble, suffering, apparently overcome 
by remorse, conscience, vituperation, and disease; and Peg, open- 
mouthed, high-coloured, awkward yet delighted ; and the critical 
eye of Red Dog, seeing this, winked meaningly.at Rockville. No 
one knew what passed between them. But all observed that one 
summer day Jack drove down the ‘main street of Red Dog in an 
open buggy with the heiress of that town beside him. Jack, albeit 
a trifle shaky, held the reins with something of his old dash ; and 
Mistress’ Peggy, in an enormous bonnet with pearl-coloured rib- 
bons, a shade darker than her’ hair, holding in her-short pink- 
gloved fingers a bouquet of yellow roses, absolutely glowed crimson 
in distressful gratification over the dash-board. So these two 
fared on—out of the busy settlement, into the woods, against the 
rosy sunset. Possibly it was not a pretty picture ;~nevertheless, as 
the dim aisles of the solemn pines opened to receive them, miners 
leaned upon their spades, and mechanics stopped in their-toil to 
look after them. The critical eye of Red Dog, perhaps from the 
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sun, perhaps from the fact that it had itself once been young ard 
dissipated, took on a kindly moisture as it gazed. 

The moon was high when they returned. Those who had 
waited to congratulate Jack on this near prospect of a favourable 
change in his fortunes were chagrined to find that, having seen 
the lady safe home, he had himself departed from Red Dog. 
Nothing was to be gained from Peg, who on the next day and 
ensuing days kept the even tenor of her way, sunk a thousand or 
two more in unsuccessful speculation, and made no change in her 
habits of personal economy. Weeks passed without any apparent 
sequel to this romantic idyl. Nothing was known definitely until 
Jack, a month later, turned up in Sacramento, with a billiard cue 
in his hand, and a heart overcharged with indignant emotion, ‘I 
don’t mind saying to you, gentlemen, in confidence,’ said Jack to 
a circle of sympathising players, ‘I don’t mind telling you regard- 
ing this thing, that I was as soft on that freckled-faced, red-eyed, 
tallow-haired gal, as if she’d been—a—a—an actress. And I 
don’t mind saying, gentlemen, that, as far as | understand women, 
she was just as soft on me! You kin laugh, but it’s so. One day 
I took her out buggy-riding—in style, too—and out on the road 
I offered to do the square thing—just as if she’d been a lady— 
offered to marry her then and there! And what did she do?’ said 
Jack with an ‘hysterical laugh—‘ why, blank it all! offered me 
twenty-five dollars a week allowance—pay to be stopped when I 
wasvt at home!’ The roar of laughter that greeted this frank 
confession was broken by a quiet voice asking, ‘ And what. did you 
say?’ ‘Say ?’ screamed Jack, ‘I just told her to go to with 
her money.’ ‘They say,’ continued the quiet voice, ‘that..you 
asked her for the loan of two hundred and fifty dollars to get, you 
to Sacramento—and that you got it?’ ‘Who says so?’ roared 
Jack—‘ show me the blank liar.’ There was. dead silence. Then 
the possessor of the quiet voice, Mr. Jack Hamlin, languidly reached 
under the table, took the chalk, and rubbing the end of his billiard 
cue, began with gentle gravity. ‘It was an old friend of mine in 
Sacramento, a man with a wooden leg, a game. eye, three fingers 
on his right hand, and a consumptive cough. Being unable 
naturally to back himself, he.leaves things to me. So forthe 
sake of argument,’ continued. Hamlin, suddenly. laying down his 
cue, and fixing his wicked black eyes on the speaker, ‘say it’s 
me!’ 

I am afraid that this story, whether truthful or not, did not 
tend to increase Peg’s popularity in a community where reckless- 
ness and generosity condoned for the absence of all the other virtues ; 

.and itis possible.also that, Red Dog was no more free from prejudice 
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than other more civilised but equally disappointed match-makers, 
Likewise, during the following year, she made several more foolish 
ventures and lost heavily. In fact, a feverish desire to increase 
her store at almost any risk seemed to possess her. At last it was 
announced that she intended to re-open the infelix Rockville 
Hotel, and keep it herself. Wild as this scheme appeared in 
theory, when put into practical operation there seemed to be some 
chance of success. Much, doubtless, was owing to her practical 
knowledge of hotel-keeping, but more to her rigid economy and 
untiring industry. The mistress of millions, she cooked, washed, 
waited on table, made the beds, and laboured like a common 
menial. Visitors were attracted by this novel spectacle. The 
income of the house increased as, their respect for the hostess 
lessened. No anecdote of her avarice was too extravagant for 
current belief. It was even alleged that she had been known to 
carry the luggage of guests to their rooms, that she might anticipate 
the usual porter’s gratuity. She denied herself the ordinary 
necessaries of life. She was poorly clad, she was ill-fed—but the 
hotel was making money. 

A few hinted at insanity; others shook their heads, and said a 
curse was entailed on the property. It was believed also, from 
her appearance, that she could not long survive this tax on her 
energies, and already there was discussion as to the probable final 
disposition of her property. 

It was the particular fortune of Mr. Jack Hamlin to be able to 
set the world right on this and other questions regarding her. 

A stormy December evening had set in when he chanced to be 
a guest of the Rockville Hotel. He had during the past week 
been engaged in the prosecution of his noble profession at Red 
Dog, and had, in the graphic language of a coudjutor, ‘ cleared 
out the town, except his fare in the pockets of the stage driver ;’ 
the Red Dog ‘Standard’ had bewailed his departure in playful 
obituary verse, beginning, ‘Dearest Johnny, thou hast left us, 
wherein the rhymes ‘ bereft us’ and ‘deplore’ carried a vague 
allusion to ‘a thousand dollars more.’ A quiet contentment 
naturally suffused his personality, and he was more than usually 
‘azy and deliberate in his speech. At midnight, when he was 
about to retire, he was a little surprised, however, by a tap on his 
door, followed by the presence of Mistress Peg Moffat—heiress 
and landlady of Rockville Hotel. 

Mr. Hamlin, despite his previous defence of Peg, had no liking 
for her. His fastidious taste rejected her uncomeliness ; his habits 
of thought and life were all antagonistic to what he had heard of 
her niggardliness and greed. As she stood there, in a dirty calico 
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wrapper, still redolent with the day’s cuisine, crimson with em- 
barrassment and the recent heat of the kitchen range, she certainly 
was not an alluring apparition. Happily for the lateness of the 
hour, her loneliness, and the infelix reputation of the man before 
her, she was at least a safe one. And I fear the very consciousness 
of this scarcely relieved her embarrassment. 

‘I wanted to say a few words to ye alone, Mr. Hamlin,’ she 
began, taking an unoffered seat on the end of his portmanteau, 
‘or I shouldn’t hev intruded. But it’s the only time I can ketch 
you, or you me, for I’m down in the kitchen from sun-up till 
now.’ 

She stopped awkwardly, as if to listen to the wind which was 
rattling the windows, and spreading a film of rain against the 
opaque darkness without. Then, smoothing her wrapper over her 
knees, she remarked, as if opening a desultory conversation, ‘ Thar’s 
a power of rain outside.’ 

Mr. Hamlin’s only response to this meteorological observation 
was a yawn, and a preliminary tug at his coat as he began to 
remove it. 

‘I thought ye couldn’t mind doin’ me a favour,’ continued 
Peg, with a hard, awkward laugh, ‘ partik’ly seein’ ez folks allowed 
you'd sorter bin a friend o’ mine, and hed stood up for me at times 
when you hedn’t any partikler call to do it. I hevn’t,’ she con- 
tinued, looking down on her lap, and following with her finger 
and thumb a seam of her gown, ‘I hevn’t so many friends ez 
slings a kind word for me these times that I disremember them.’ 
Her under lip quivered a little here, and after vainly hunting for 
a forgotten handkerchief, she finally lifted the hem of her gown, 
wiped her snub nose upon it, but left the tears still in her eyes as 
she raised them to the man. 

Mr. Hamlin, who had by this time divested himself of his 
coat, stopped unbuttoning his waistcoat, and looked at her. 

‘ Like ez not thar’ll be high water on the North Fork, ef this 
rain _keeps on,’ said Peg, as if apologetically, looking toward the 
window. 

The other rain having ceased, Mr. Hamlin began to unbutton 
his waistcoat again. 

‘I wanted to ask ye a favour about Mr.—, about—Jack 
Folinsbee,’ began Peg again, hurriedly. ‘ He’s ailin’ agin, and is 
mighty low. And he’s losin’ a heap o’ money here and thar, and 
mostly to you. You cleaned him out of two thousand dollars last 
night—all he had.’ 

‘ Well ?’ said the gambler coldly." 

‘Well, I thought ez you woz a friend o’ mine, I'd ask ye to let 
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up a little on him,’ said Peg,‘with an affected laugh. * You kin do 
it. Don’t let him play with ye.’ 

‘ Mistress: Margaret Moffat,’ said Jack, with lazy deliberation, 
taking‘off his watch and beginning to wind it up, ‘ef you're that 
much stuck after Jack Folinsbee, you kin keep him off of. me 
much easier than I kin. You're a rich woman! Give him enough 
money to break my bank, or break himself for good and all—but 
don’t keep him forlin’ round me, in hopes to make a raise. It 
don’t pay, Mistress Moffat—it don’t pay !’ 

A finer nature than Peg’s would have misunderstood or re- 
sented the gambler’s slang, and the miserable truths that under- 
lay it. But she comprehended him instantly, and sat hopelessly 
silent. 

‘ Ef you'll take my advice,’ continued Jack, placing his watch 
and chain under his pillow, and quietly unloosing his cravat, 

you'll quit this yer forlin’, marry that chap, and hand ‘over to 
‘him the money and the money-makin’ that’s killin’ you. He'll 
get rid of it soon enough. I don’t say this because J expect to git 
it, for when he’s got that much of a raise, hell make a break for 
’Frisco, and lose it to some first-class sport there. I don’t say 
neither that you mayn’t be in luck enough to re-form him. I 
don’t say neither—and it’s a derned sight more likely—that you 
mayn’t be luckier yet—and he’ll up and die afore he gits rid of 
your money. But I do say you'll make him happy now—and ez I 
reckon you're about ez badly stuck after that chap ez I ever saw 
any woman, you won't be hurtin’ your own feelins either !’ 

The blood left Peg’s face as she looked up. ‘ But that’s why I 
can’t give him the money—and he won’t marry me without it.’ 

Mr. Hamlin’s hand dropped from the last button of his waist- 
coat. * Can’t—give—him—the—money ?’ he repeated slowly. 

‘No.’ 

* Why?’ 

¢ Because—because I love him.’ 

Mr. Hamlin rebuttoned his waistcoat, and sat down patiently 
on the bed. Peg arose, and awkwardly drew the portmanteau 
a little nearer to him. 

‘When Jim Byways left me this yer property,’ she began, 
looking. cautiously around, ‘he left it to me on conditions. Not 
conditions ez waz in his written will—but conditions ez waz 
spoken. A promise I made him in this very room, Mr. Hamlin— 
this:very room, and on that very bed you’re sittin’ on, in which he 
died. 

Like most gamblers, Mr. Hamlin was superstitious. He rose 
hastily from the bed, and took a chair beside the window. The 
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wind shook it as if the discontented spirit of Mr. Byways were 
without, reinforcing his last injunction. 

‘I don’t know if you remember him,’ said Peg feverishly. ‘ He 
was a man ez hed suffered. All that he loved—wife, fammerly, 
friends—had gone back on him! He tried to make light of it 
afore folks ; but with me, being a poor gal, he let himself out. I 
never told anybody this—I don’t know why he told me-—-I don’t 
know,’ continued Peg, with a sniffle, ‘ why he wanted to make me 
unhappy too. But he made me promise that if he left me his 
fortune, I'd never—never, so help me God--never share it with 
any man or woman that J loved! I didn’t think it would be hard 
to keep that promise then, Mr. Hamlin, for I was very poor, and 
hedn’t a friend nor a living bein’ that was kind to me but him.’ 

‘But you’ve as good as broken your promise already,’ said 
Hamlin ; * you’ve given Jack money—as I know.’ 

‘Only what I made myself! Listen to me, Mr. Hamlin. When 
Jack proposed to me, I offered him about what I kalkilated I could 
earn myself. When he went away, and was sick and in trouble, I 
came here and took this hotel. I knew that by hard work I could 
make it pay. Don’t laugh at me, please. I did work hard, and 
did make it pay—without takin’ one cent of the fortin’, And all 
I made, workin’ by night and day, I gave to him! I did, Mr. 
Hamlin. I ain’t so hard to him as you think; though I might 
be kinder, I know.’ 

Mr. Hamlin rose, deliberately resumed his coat, watch, hat, 
und overcoat. When he was completely dressed again, he turned 
to Peg. 

‘Do you mean to say that you’ve been givin’ all the money 
you made here to this Al first-class cherubim ?’ 

‘Yes ; but he didn’t know where I got it. Oh, Mr. Hamlin, he 
didn’t know that.’ 

‘Do I understand you, that he’s bin bucking agin Faro with 
the money that you raised on hash? And you makin’ the 
hash ?’ 

‘But he didn’t know that—he wouldn’t hev took it if I’d told 
him.’ 

‘No, he’d hev died fust!’ said Mr. Hamlin gravely. ‘ Why, 
he’s that sensitive—is Jack Folinsbee—that it nearly kills him to 
take money even of me. But where does this angel reside when he 
isn’t fightin’ the tiger, and is, so to speak, visible to the naked eye ?’ 

‘ He—he—stops here,’ said Peg, with an awkward blush. 

‘I see. Might I ask the number of his room—or should I be 
a—disturbing him in his meditations ?’ continued Jack Hamlin, 
with grave politeness. 
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‘Oh, then you'll promise? And you'll talk to him, and make 
him promise ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Hamlin quietly. 

‘And you'll remember he’s sick—very sick? His room’s 
No. 44, at the end of the hail. Perhaps I’d better go with you?’ 

‘Tl find it.’ 

‘And you won’t be too hard on him?’ 

‘ll be a father to him,’ said Hamlin demurely, as hc opened 

he door and stepped into the hall. But he hesitated a moment, 
and then turned and gravely held out his hand. Peg took it 
timidly; he did not seem quite in earnest—and his black eyes, 
vainly questioned, indicated nothing. But he shook her hand 
warmly, and the next moment was gone. 

He found the room with no difficulty. A faint cough from 
within, and a querulous protest, answered his knock. Mr. Hamlin 
entered without further ceremony. A sickening smell of drugs, a 
palpable flavour of stale dissipation, and the wasted figure of Jack 
Folinsbee, half dressed, extended upon the bed, greeted him. 
Mr. Hamlin was, for an instant, startled. There were hollow 
circles round the sick man’s eyes, there was palsy in his trembling 
limbs, there was dissolution in his feverish breath. 

‘ What’s up?’ he asked, huskily and nervously. 

‘IT am, and I want yow to get up too.’ 

‘I can’t, Jack. Im regularly done up.’ He reached his 
shaking hand towards a glass half-filled with suspicious, pungent- 
smelling liquid, but Mr. Hamlin stayed it. 

‘Do you want to get back that two thousand dollars you lost?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Well, get up, and marry that woman down-stairs.’ 

Folinsbee laughed half hysterically, half sardonically. 

‘She won’t give it to me.’ 

‘No, but J will.’ 

* You?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Folinsbee, with an attempt at a reckless laugh, rose trembling 
and with difficulty to his swollen feet. Hamlin eyed him narrowly, 
and then bade him lie down again. ‘To-morrow will do,’ he said, 
‘and then——’ 

‘If I don’t——’ 

‘If you don’t,’ responded Hamlin, ‘ why, I’ll just wade in and 
cut you out!’ 

But on the morrow Mr. Hamlin was spared that possible act 
of disloyalty. For in the night the already hesitating spirit of 
Mr. Jack Folinsbee took flight on the wings of the south-east storm. 
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When or how it happened, nobody knew. Whether this last ex- 
citement and the near prospect of matrimony, or whether an over- 
dose of anodyne had hastened his end, was never known. I only 
know that when they came to awaken him the next morning, the 
best that was left of him—a face still beautiful and boylike— 
looked up coldly at the tearful eyes of Peg Moffat. ‘It serves 
me right—it’s a judgment,’ she said in a low whisper to Jack 
Hamlin, ‘for God knew that I'd broken my word and willed all 
my property to him.’ 

She did not long survive him. Whether Mr. Hamlin ever 
clothed with action the suggestion indicated in his speech to the 
lamented Jack that night, is not of record. He was always her 
friend, and on her demise became her executor. But the bulk of 
her property was left to a distant relation of handsome Jack 
Folinsbee, and so passed out of the control of Red Dog for ever. 





WM Florentine Orphanage. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Tue poetic idea of Italy is of a land blessed by a nature so gener- 
ous that want and misery are necessarily unknown. The people 
are frugal, and the sun shines bright and warm from a cloudless 
sky for three hundred and sixty-five days in the year :—how then 
can there be want where a slice of bread and a bunch of grapes 
are a sumptuous meal? where a dish of polenta, to be had for a 
mere nothing, does the work of our costly beef and beer and makes 
a new creature of an exhausted man? where human life goes on by 
a perpetual series of small miracles—physiology having laws of its 
own not in force elsewhere, and meteorology following suit? 
Living under a cloudless sky and in perpetual summer, the people 
of course want neither fuel nor warm clothing; for cannot they 
sit in the sun and warm themselves free of trouble or expense, 
while we poor shivering wretches crouch over our coal fires and 
find that even then we do not get warm? Is not their December 
equal to our Augutt? Who talks of the cold sharp winds that 
blow over the wide Campagna, over the fertile plain of Florence, 
icy as the snow-covered mountains whence they come—winds so 
sharp, so cold, so icy, that no warmth seems left in man or the 
sun ?—who talks of rains so incessant and fierce that the great rivers 
overflow their banks, farms are laid under water, crops destroyed, 
and live stock starved to death, while the people themselves 
are reduced to the utmost misery ? 

Italy, poetised, idealised, is the land of perpetual summer, 
flowing with milk and honey, bright with beauty, gay with song; 
a land where men and women dance half the night and sing all 
the day, mainly occupied in laughing and making love while 
working at labour so light as to be pleasure rather than toil; a 
land where they chant the songs of Tasso in Venice, dance the 
tarantella in Naples, stand in picturesque groups about the Piazza 
di Spagna gravely mindful of their heroic ancestry in Rome, and 
steeped to the lips in art and the worship of the beautiful in 
Florence. How the work of large cities and wide lands is done; 
how the fields are watered, the rivers fed, the wells supplied ; how 
the autumn leaves are shaken from the trees, and the trees them- 
selves left to rest in the winter sleep of nature, no one asks him- 
self:—Italy is the land of sunshine and poetry, and these homely 
every-day matters do not deserve attention. 
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The reality is far removed from the ideal, and the silver medal 
has but a miserably.poor reverse, all things considered. _ We. find in 
fact as much misery as we have in cold and foggy England, as much 
poverty and personal suffering, and far less means to meet the 
demand, because of a weaker organisation everywhere. The Romish 
Church breaks down just where it might have been expected to have 
shown itself strongest ; and though by its charities it has pauperised 
the nation, it has not relieved its needy nor solaced its suffering. 
There isan enormous amount of hand-to-hand almsgiving, but 
very little systematised relief. And especially is this true for 
those presumptuous and misguided poor who have placed them- 
selves outside the pale of the papal communion. Unwise and 
evil minded, they are regarded as rebels to constituted authority, 
and to be left in their poverty as unworthy to be cared for by those 
who are solicitous for the real good of humanity and wish to see the 
triumph of truth over error. They have given themselves up to 
ungodliness here, and they are lost to all eternity hereafter :—ac- 
cording to the creed of the priests whose control they have repu~ 
diated. Wherefore they are left to their own devices, and the 
questionable protection of that Father of Lies whom they have 
chosen for their own. No hand is held out to the native dissenting 
poor—no help given to them—save such as comes from the rich 
forestier? who have at heart the establishment of mental freedom 
and religious liberty here in beautiful Italy as well as at home. 
This isolation—necessary and logical as it may be, and the price 
that must needs be paid for the higher gain involved—falls hard 
enough on those children of the Protestant poor who may chance 
to be left orphans. Discarded by the outraged Catholic friends 
of their parents, and by the Church which those parents abandoned, 
they have no prospect before them but beggary, crime, and the 
streets. They are emphatically shipwrecked in mid-ocean; and 
if it were not for the English and American residents in Florence, 
and just a very few of the Italian free-minded men themselves, 
they would be lost. ; 

But with the occasion generally comes the means, and so with 
the orphan children of the Italian Protestant poor. 

Salvatore Ferretti, a Florentine and educated for the Church. 
preferred Luther to the Pope and the Bible to the Mass-book, 
and became a Protestant layman instead of a popish priest. Before 
Italy had won her political freedom she had no religious liberty ; 
and if Ferretti did not want to testify to the sincerity of his faith 
by a lifelong imprisonment, he must leave the country betimes. 
He did so, and took refuge in London. Here he established a 
small home for the orphans of the exiles of °48, beginning with 
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two little girls whom he took into his own family, precarious as 
his means of living were, and gradually raising his numbers up to 
fourteen—fourteen human beings whom he thus nobly rescued 
from the destruction and degradation of the London streets, 
In 63, when Florence was free and Italy was One, Ferretti 
returned, bringing his children with him, and founded the female 
orphanage which now bears the name of Collegio Ferretti—at 
10 Via del Gignolo, fuori di Porta alla Croce. The indefati- 
gable secretary is an American lady, Madame Bianciardi, 15 
Piazza d’Azeglio, Florence ; and to her all enquiries, &c. should be 
addressed. 

Set in the midst of the vineyards and olive gardens of the 
Val d’Arno, about a quarter of an hour’s drive from the town, this 
pleasant, simple, homely institution is well worth a visit—and 
something more. The house and grounds have been bought, and 
the property is vested in the hands of some American gentlemen 
as trustees. Before this was done, Signor Ferretti and his orphans 
were being perpetually ‘moved on,’ turned out here and driven 
away there by zealous landlords hounded on by the priests, who 
naturally enough disliked the doings of this heretical philanthropist 
who got hold of lost lambs, and brought them up in his own 
doctrines to the salvation of their souls and bodies, and the 
fractional loss to the Church. Now the place is a permanency and 
a property ; and so far the institution has a backbone. It has been 
working for fifteen years; and in all this time there has been only 
one death among the children ;—that of poor little Emma 
Spelta, who died of inherited consumption at ten years of age :— 
while more than a hundred girls have been educated and sheltered 
here, and sent out into the world able to get their own living by 
honest and honourable means. Many are teachers in schools; 
-many are nursery governesses, maids, or other domestic servants, 
according as they have intellectual ability. One is teaching a 
Kinder-garten school at Pozzuoli; another is doing the same 
thing at Intra; a third is teaching the Waldensian school at 
Porto Ferraio in Elba; a fourth is happy at San Francisco ; a fifth 
is with a clergyman in Milan, a sixth with one in Rome; and so 
on. The higher education given to those who can profit by it 
enables them to pass the Government examinations and get 
diplomas for teaching ; while the domestic training, which includes 
fine sewing and, formerly, good laundry work as specialities, teaches 
cleanliness and order all through. 

The directress, who is Salvatore Ferretti’s widow—and an 
Italian brought up in England—has about thirty-six pounds a year 
English money (a thousand paper lire), and each child costs 
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between thirteen and fourteen pounds a year. It is from want of 
funds that the expenses are higher than else they would be, and 
that the institution still labours under debt; and how this comes 
about, the following extract from the Report of 1878 will explain 
better than we can :— 

‘The misfortune is, there being no fixed income. Fresh en- 
deavours have been made by the local committee to bring the 
expenses of the institution down to the lowest possible figure, 
compatible with giving the children really good and wholesome 
food, and a solid and useful education. The taking in of washing 
was given up, as it was not found sufficiently profitable to com- 
pensate the labour of supervision, and the expense of skilled 
instruction ; a saving in many ways, but still rather to be regretted 
on the score of the girls’ training for service. But with all that 
has been done, scarcely any perceptible reduction of expense has 
been found practicable, and 1877 has, we regret to say, closed, 
like its predecessors, with a considerable amount of debt—3,651 
francs. The real truth is, that no reduction will be practicable 
until the managers of the institution are enabled to pay ready 
money for their provisions, &c. &c. Housekeeping in Italy is 
different from what it is at home, and much depends on being 
able to purchase at the right moment. For instance, were there 
sufficient money in hand before the autumn, wheat, wine, and oil 
could be procured at one-half the price asked for them at other 
seasons, and it has been calculated that a saving of nearly 401. 
might be effected annually on the article of bread alone.’ 

This is perfectly true, as all know who have had any ex- 
perience of Italian housekeeping. It does not answer to run up 
tradespeople’s bills here. Ready-money payments alone keep a 
family afloat ; and it is no matter of surprise to any one who knows 
this fact, that a large family like the Ferretti orphanage gets 
stranded when the housekeeping has to be conducted on the basis 
of tradesmen’s bills and no laying in of stores. 

A drive out to the Collegio Ferretti on a fine afternoon is a 
pleasant experience. Set in the midst of the rich farms and gar- 
dens of the wide Florentine plain, it has the beauty of surroundings 
for which this fair City of Flowers is famous. From the upper 
windows we have all the points which we learn by heart here :—the 
blue hills of Fiesole ; the more distant peaks of Vallambrosa, now 
white and dazzling with snow; the rich slopes of the home hills, 
such as those over which the Viale dei Colli has been driven; the 
town dominated by the great cupola of the Duomo, with the cam- 
panile standing like a sentinel by its side; Mr. Leader’s castle of 
Vincigliato ; and the Casa Landor, where dear old Walter Savage 
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Landor once lived, and where his widow and daughter still abide— 
all that we delight in can be seen from the windows of the house 
where these poor helpless little orphan girls are cared for and 
instructed, and where their merry voices and pattering steps make 
music of the kind so dear to women and philanthropists. 

The house is commodious, airy, healthy ; the appointments are 
poor, but excellently neat and clean ; the needlework is beautiful, 
and the little needle-mistress is one of those lovely souls which 
sometimes come from heaven to inhabit a frail and crippled body ; 
the food is good and simple, and includes a meat meal once a day 
for five days in the week, and ‘ maigre’ for the other two; and the 
children look well cared for, bright, and happy. Some have yet 
the pallor and pinched look of their poverty-stricken days, but 
others are robust, and a few are splendidly beautiful. One girl, of 
about twelve years of age, had the face of a tragic muse; another, 
a Neapolitan, dark and richly-coloured, might have been the direct 
descendant of a Greek faun; one little creature was a cherub or 
an amorino in a print pinafore and serviceable boots; and one tall, 
graceful, lily-looking girl, with American blood in her veins, stood 
out from the rest as a white rose among a bed of damask ones. 
. Three of them acted a little play for our amusement, and spoke 
their parts with perfectly right gesture and intonation ; natural and 
graceful, and in no wise affected, forced, or exaggerated. There 
was neither boldness nor consciousness about them, but they did 
what they had to do with that sweet graciousness; that pleasant 
want of shyness, which characterises the Italians at large, and 
which is one of their greatest charms. 

How much good this orphanage does, how much misery it 
saves, a few instances will be sufficient to show. Take the little 
Lauretta. She was brought to Mrs. Marsh, the queenly wife of 
the American minister and who is the tutelary genius of the institu- 
tion, as the only chance of rescue from starvation. The family 
was Protestant ; and the elder brother, who had been the younger 
children’s support and patron, had been ruined by an unfortunate 
contract made with a certain Prince - They were all half- 
starved, having lived for four months on a plate of vegetable soup 
and an onion once a day; and the elder sister, showing her poor 
thin neck, bony, wasted, hideous in its youth from want and priva- 
tion, said: ‘ Look at me, signora. I have not been feasting while 
my little sisters were starving. Lauretta, though still com- 
paratively pale and undersized, is daily developing into reasonable 
robustness ; and by the time she leaves the Home, will probably be 
a strong young woman, capable of getting her own living honestly, 
instead of having before her only the sorrowful wages of vice, or a 
premature grave because of want and famine. 
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Another poor little creature, Emma Delfino, ‘lost her parents 
some years ago, and the poor girl has since then wandered 
about in the streets, begging her bread, and sleeping in stables, 
exposed to all sorts of dangers.’ ‘ She was entirely destitute’ says 
the reports, ‘and one day excited the compassion of the Protestant 
pastor at Basignano, Signor Girola, by following him, begging for 
bread, half clothed and starving. On inquiry, he found that she 
was of Protestant parentage, and wrote to the institution to ask if 
she could be received there. But the rules imposed by hard 
necessity would have made it impossible to take in even so urgent 
a case, had not the Rev. J. R. McDougall found kind friends to 
become responsible for her support, and the poor girl was sent to 
Florence at the expense of the small Protestant community of 
Basignano. The women prepared her simple outfit, the men con- 
tributed to pay the expenses of her journey, and even the children 
of the Sunday School clubbed together to present her with a small 
token of remembrance. The Roman Catholics of the place were 
all quite astonished at the interest excited by the case of this 
child, and, it is said, arrived at the conclusion that their Protestant 
neighbours were “ very good people.”’ 

There are other stories even more touching than these. Two 
little girls were left fatherless about a year ago, and the mother 
went out to service, for the wages of twenty francsa month. This 
sum she paid over to her husband’s married sister for the support 
of the two children. A few days ago, another aunt chanced to 
come to Florence with her mistress, an English woman, and 
went to look after her dead brother’s orphan children. ‘She found 
them late at night, one a child of seven, the other nine, quite alone, 
and having had no food for many hours.’ They could tell nothing 
of the woman who had charge of them, except that she had gone 
to the hospital. On further inquiry, it turned out that this 
woman, whom poverty had compelled to go to the hospital for her 
confinement, had died there that morning.’ The husband had for- 
gotten all about the children; their mother, out at service, knew 
nothing of what had happened; and if the aunt had not come 
in at the moment, the little creatures might have been left 
there, frightened, faint, and hungry, till help would have come too 
late. 

There are histories on histories of the same kind of poverty 
and distress among these poor people, who find themselves at cross 
purposes with the current faith of their nation, and who, unless they 
are helped by their co-religionists of foreign blood, will not be 
helped at all. To the Church they are naturally anathema 
maranatha; and any sorrows which fall upon them, heretics as they 
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are, mean to the priests simply the divine punishment of a sin 
which even Grace cannot forgive. And as there is no national 
organised system of relief in Italy, as with us, these poor Protestant 
orphans might starve by the road-side before the Church would 
help them to live—unless at its set price of adoption into its own 
body. But Protestantism in Italy means freedom of thought, and 
the acceptance of personal moral responsibility ; and the seed, small 
as it is, promises too well for the future, for us, who have won our 
liberties of the same kind, to wish to see it stifled. Believing, 
as we English do, that this freedom of religious thought, this 
acceptance of moral reponsibility, is essential to the true greatness 
of a nation, and the advancement of a people—believing, too, as 
most of us do, in the good to be got by unchecked study of the 
Bible, and the ability to distinguish between the foundations of 
Christianity and the superstructure of Romanism—it can scarcely 
be a matter of indifference to us that in priest-ridden, ignorant, 
superstitious Italy there should be growing up a little band of the 
faithful which will do so much good if only it is kept alive ! 

And if the orthodox themselves are as poor as they are,' what 
. must not the heterodox be—those who belong to what is as yet an 
obscure, unfashionable, and struggling sect, with but few people of 
condition among their own compatriots, and depending for help 
mainly on foreign co-religionists? We in England hold ourselves 
as the charitable nation par excellence. Also, we all make a 
great point of our Protestantism, and some of us are enthusiastic 
for Italy. On these three counts, then-——of charity, religious 
zeal, and love for the most beautiful country in the world—this 
little female orphanage at Florence deserves some of those 
crumbs which we scatter so freely from our tables; for lives 
saved and female honour rescued from destruction are sacred 
things in every land, and our national cruse of oil is not yet ex- 
hausted. 


1 Professor Villari’s fine book, ‘ Le Lettere Meridionali ed altri scritti sulla quistione 
sociale in Italia,’ and a remarkable series of articles in ‘La Rassegna Settimanale,’ speak 
plainly enough of the intense misery under which the Italian peasantry and operatives 
groan. And yet we can scarcely say groan, for their patience, their forbearance, 
their marvellous faculty of long-suffering are beyond all praise, and almost beyond all 
example. It is always hope with them and patience, and looking onward to the good 
time coming, which does not come. Meanwhile such men as Professor Villari, 
Leopoldo Franchetti, and Sidney Sonnino give their strength to the ungrateful task 
of exposure, which must needs come before amelioration; but which, always bringing 
disfavour on those who undertake it, requires a truer kind of patriotism, and a higher 
quality of courage, than even fighting in the field for one’s country and one’s flag. 
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‘Admit Cwwo to the Bores.’ 


BY DUTTON COOK. 


Cartes DICKENS has related how he was once present at a social 
discussion, originated by chance, as to what was the most absorb- 
ing and longest-lived passion in the human breast? What, it was 
asked, was the passion so powerful that it would almost induce the 
generous to be mean, the careless to be cautious, the guileless to 
be deeply designing, and the dove to emulate the serpent? An 
answer, we are told, was furnished by a gentleman of vast experience 
and acuteness, an editor of a daily newspaper, who was one of the 
company, and who surprised all by stating with the utmost con- 
fidence that the passion in question was, ‘ the passion for getting 
orders for the play.’ 

The earliest entertainments of the stage were in the nature of 
street exhibitions, and the spectators who desired to avoid paying 
for the pleasure thus afforded them had but to walk or look in an 
opposite direction when the hat came round for contributions 
towards the reward of the performers. Clearly, there was no occasion 
for ‘ orders for the play’ in the days when Thespis travelled from 
town to town, erecting a temporary stage upon his cart, and providing 
the public with dramatic representations of a rudeand imperfect sort. 
It was not until payment at the doors was demanded, and there 
were doors at which to demand payment, that the desire arose to 
obtain ‘ orders’ or gratuitous admission by favour of the manager, 
his assistants and servants. Directly there was a question of paying, 
there appeared a public who did not want to pay, but desired to be 
entertained free of expense. Something like a ‘free list’ thus 
became inevitable ; somehow the ‘passion for getting orders for 
the play’ had to be appeased and its demands complied with. 

In Shakespearean times it is clear that a custom prevailed of 
admitting dramatic poets gratis into the theatre, not merely when 
their own plays were performed, but even when they had no 
personal interest in the representation. It must be remembered, 
however, that many of these poets were also players, and thus had 
a professional claim to free admission. Dekker, in his ‘ Satiro- 
mastix,’ 1602, accuses Ben Jonson of sitting ‘ in the gallery ’ during 
the performance of his plays, distorting his countenance at every 
line ‘to make gentlemen have an eye on him, and to make the 
players afraid to act their parts.’ And a further charge is thus 
conveyed: ‘Beside you must forswear to venture on the stage 
when your play is ended and exchange courtesies and compliments 
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with the gallants in the lords’ rooms (or boxes), to make all the 
house rise up in arms and cry “ That’s Horace! that’s he! that’s 
he! that’s he that purges humours and diseases!”’ Jonson, indeed, 
has not hesitated to satirize his own demeanour in the theatre. 
‘We are not so officiously befriended by him,’ says one of the 
characters in the Induction to ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ referring to the 
dramatist, ‘as to have his presence in the tiring house to prompt 
us aloud, stamp at the bookholder (or prompter), swear at our pro- 
perties, curse the poor tireman, rail the music out of tune, and 
sweat for every venial trespass we commit, as some author would.’ 
While, in the Induction to his ‘ Staple of News,’ Jonson has clearly 
portrayed himself ‘ rolling up and down like a tun’ in the midst of 
the actors—‘ never did vessel or wort or wine work so....a 

he doth sit like an unbraced drum with one of 
his heads beaten out,’ &c. 

In all Mr. Pepys’s playgoing experience, there is no record of 
his entering the theatre armed with an order, although he relates 
with some glee how, upon a certain occasion, by going first to the 
Duke’s and afterwards to the King’s Theatre, he managed to see for 
nothing an act of ‘The School of Compliments’ at one house and 

.an act of ‘Henry IV.’ at the other. In his time the spectators 
who left the theatre after the termination of the first act of the 
play were entitled to a return of the price paid for admission, and 
it appears that the performances did not begin precisely at the 
same hour at both houses. Further, Pepys relates Tom Killigrew’s 
‘way of getting to see plays when he was a boy.’ ‘He would go 
to the Red Bull, and when the man cried to the boys, “ Who will go 
and be a devil, and he shall see the play for nothing?” then would 
he go in and be a devil upon the stage, and so get to see the play.’ 
We may assume that Killigrew knew nothing of orders, or had no 
friend behind the scenes to give him admission; otherwise he 
would scarcely have played the part of a ‘super’ for the sake of 
seeing the play. 

During Garrick’s management of Drury Lane, free admission to 
the theatre seems to have been accorded to all dramatists and men 
of letters of the time boasting any sort of acquaintance with him. 
Even upon Fitzpatrick, so severely ridiculed and castigated by 
Churchill in the Rosciad, the compliment of ‘the freedom of the 
playhouse’ had been conferred in right of his education having 
given him ‘a taste for the belles lettres, more especially for drama- 
tical writings,’ and because of his frequent attendance at the 
theatre and at the coffee-houses about Covent Garden, particularly 
the Bedford. This did not restrain Fitzpatrick from figuring as 
the ringleader of the half-price riots of 1763, when both Drury 
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Lane and Covent Garden Theatres suffered seriously from the 
violence of the mob of malcontents. By way of retaliation Garrick 
wrote his * Fibbleriad,’ the hero of the poem, Fizgigg, being readily 
identified with the absurd Fitzpatrick. Now and then the freedom 
of his playhouse was flung back to the manager in the most con- 
temptuous fashion. Thus Foote, angry at the suspicion that he 
was to be caricatured upon the stage by Woodward as Malagene in 
Otway’s ‘ Friendship in Fashion,’ writes to Garrick: ‘ If your box- 
keeper for the future returns my name he will cheat you of a sum 
not very contemptible to you, viz., five shillings.’ And thus 
Arthur Murphy, indignant and petulant because a farce of his com- 
position had not been immediately accepted and produced at 
Drury Lane, returns his ticket of admission : ‘ As I do not foresee 
any further occasion for this obliging passport, I am not willing to 
trespass too long upon your civility.’ Garrick replies with much 
dignity and good sense: ‘ You were most extremely welcome to 
the tickets, or any other assistance in my power, in all your under- 
takings, whether serious or whimsical. If you choose to relinquish 
your right to the freedom of Drury Lane playhouse, you certainly will 
do as you please. But, without the ticket, I imagine Mr. Murphy 
will find the doors open to him as usual; and be it further known 
to you, sir, that as I thought you were above an undue influence, 
I never meant the ticket as the least tie upon the liberty of your 
pen or conversation.’ 

This custom of according free admissions to persons distin- 
guished in literature, art, and science, was followed by later 
managers, and notably by Macready, during his tenancy of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. He notes in his diary the 
receipt of ‘many letters of acknowledgment for the freedom of 
the theatre,’ and records how a mistake was made in addressing 
Faraday as a knight when forwarding him a ticket of admission 
for Covent Garden during the season of 1837-8. ‘ Received a note 
from Faraday, abjuring his claim to knighthood, thanking me for 
the card of admission, but returning it on account of the “Sir”; 
answered him, and sent him a corrected card.’ At the same time, 
in his addresses to the public, Macready professed himself opposed 
alike to the general issue of orders and to ‘ exaggerated or fallacious 
announcements in the playbills. When engaged, however, not as 
manager, but simply as a member of a company, Macready seems 
always to have stipulated for ‘the privilege of writing an order 
for two each night of my performance.’ Sometimes he further 
required that one of the private boxes should be placed at his 
service, ‘ when they were not let.’ And, with other actors, he was 
inconvenienced occasionally by the ill-timed applications for 
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‘orders’ on the part of his friends and acquaintances. Thus he 
writes : ‘Received a note from Sally Booth, requesting orders; 
but, seeing Bunn in the theatre, I could not permit myself to ask 
for any. Wrote a note to Sally Booth and to Pemberton, ex- 
cusing myself from giving the orders requested.’ Macready was at 
this time very indignant with his manager, Mr. Bunn, who was 
subjecting the tragedian to a course of mortification by way of 
bringing about the abrupt close of his engagement. Macready 
‘would not permit himself’ to ask for orders because, as appears 
in his diary, Mr. Bunn had just declined to provide him with pan- 
taloons to wear in a new play, ‘ The Provost of Bruges.’ ‘I was 
resolved to purchase none,’ he writes ; ‘ was very angry, and there- 
fore very blamable.’ (Presumably, he wore an old pair upon the 
occasion.) Very soon the actor’s fiery temper betrayed him into 
the violent conduct he afterwards lamented so unceasingly. His 
assault upon his manager led to the action of Bunn v. Macready in 
the Sheriff’s Court, when the damages were assessed at 150/. 

Writing from his experience as a manager, Mi. Bunn describes 
‘the free admissions commonly called orders’ as, the very bane of 
the profession,’ while admitting the absolute necessity for their 
* liberal issue. The performers always stipulated for them, nor 
could they be granted to a few of the leading players only, except 
at the risk of souring the rest of the company; and the press long 
claimed them as a matter of custom and privilege, and ‘ on the 
score of reciprocity ;’ for in the days of the advertisement duty it 
was usual for the newspapers to insert theatrical announcements 
simply upon payment of the duty, and without other charge. 
Thus it seems that in 1745 the advertisements of Drury Lane 
were inserted in the ‘ Genera] Advertiser ’ at a charge of three and 
sixpence per night or advertisement, the exact amount of the duty. 
But the relations existing between the stage and the press are of 
ancient date, and worth more particular examination. 

It is clear that originally there was no question of the mana- 
gers paying the newspaper-proprietors for the insertion of theatrical 
announcements. These were viewed as items of news; there was 
a struggle for priority in obtaining them, and persons bringing 
them to the publishing office were duly paid for their services, 
and were counted among the valued contributors to the journals in 
question. Extracts from the ledger of Henry Woodfall, the pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Public Advertiser, quoted in Andrews’s ‘ History of 


1 The advertisement duty was first imposed under Harley’s administration in 1712. 
It was originally charged according to the number of lines, but afterwards became & 
fixed duty of 3s. 6d. per advertisement, reduced in 1833 to 1s, 6d. The tax was 
wholly abolished in 1853. 
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British Journalism, demonstrate that in the last century the 
theatres were a considerable expense to the newspapers. Amongst 
the items of payments are: ‘ Playhouses, 100/.; Drury Lane adver- 
tisements, 64/7. 8s. 6d.; Covent Garden ditto, 661. 11s. 3d.’ It 
appears that the papers paid 200/. a year to each theatre for the 
accounts of new plays, and were in the habit of rewarding with a 
shilling or half-a-crown the messenger who brought the first copy 
of a play-bill. Shopkeepers also paid at this time for the privi- 
lege of exhibiting play-bills in their windows or upon their coun- 
ters. In 1721 the following announcement appeared in the ‘ Daily 
Post’ :—‘ The managers of Drury Lane think it proper to give 
notice that advertisements of their plays by their authority are 
published only in this paper and “The Daily Courant,” and that 
the publishers of all other papers who presume to insert advertise- 
ments of the same plays can do it only by some surreptitious intell.- 
gence or hearsay, which frequently leads them to commit gross 
errors, as mentioning one play for another, falsely representing the 
parts, &c., to the misinformation of the town and the great detri- 
ment of the said theatre.’ ‘The Public Advertiser’ of January 1, 
1765, put forth this notice: ‘To prevent any mistake in future 
in advertising the plays and entertainments of Drury Lane 
Theatre, the managers think it proper to declare that the play- 
bills are inserted by their direction in this paper only.’ The 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre also published a like notice. 
In the eighteenth century news was a scarce and valuable 
commodity, and some difficulty existed in finding matter sufficient 
to fill the columns of the journals, their diminutive size notwith- 
standing. Little foreign intelligence was obtainable; there were 
no correspondents on the Continent, no leading articles, and the pub- 
lication of parliamentary debates was prohibited. The press was 
subject to rigorous laws; editors, publishers, and journalists were 
liable upon slight provocation to the severest punishments; they 
worked, as it were, under the immediate shadow of the pillory. 
The stage had thus the advantage of being a safe subject; while 
the transactions of the theatre were generally interesting, both on 
their own account and because of the absence or the forcible suppres- 
sion of other topics. Fear sat heavily upon the journals of a 
hundred years ago: it was necessary to allude to the Prime Min- 
ister as the P e M r; the Secretary of the Treasury 
figured in print as the S y of the T y; while the bank- 
rupts of the time were enumerated in a list delicately headed 
B pts. There must have been something of comfort in the 
frank mention of Mr. Garrick’s name and in open reference to 
proceedings at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. As late as 1752 
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the editor of the ‘ Leicester Journal’—printed in London, for 
printing-presses were rare in the provinces in those days—found 
news so difficult to obtain, that he was induced to fill his columns 
with a reprint of the Bible in weekly portions! And certainly, 
the art and the economy of advertising were little understood in the 
last century. Not merely were the managers paid for their 
announcements, but during the general election of 1774 some of 
the papers declined printing the separate addresses of the candi- 
dates, lest injustice should be done to their readers by undue 
encroachment upon the space usually devoted to news. Charges 
for publication, a revenue arising from advertisements, enlarge- 
ments, supplements and double supplements, were things that as 
yet stood not within the prospect of belief—were, indeed, alto- 
gether undreamt of. 

As the press increased in importance, it ceased to pay the 
managers for dramatic news: it obtained a sufficiency of other 
intelligence; and now its good opinion became of value to the 
theatres, and its insertion of theatrical announcements gratui- 
tously, or upon payment of the duty merely, was held to entitle 
it to ‘ reciprocity,’ as Mr. Bunn calls it. The proprietors or the 
editors of newspapers were privileged to write orders admitting 
two to the boxes nightly. With the increase of newspapers came 
the increase of orders, until there seemed quite an army of persons 
claiming free admission to the theatre. The inconvenience of this 
became especially evident when an attractive exhibition was 
offered, and when there was no lack of visitors willing to pay for 
their entertainment ; for though it was usual to suspend the ordi- 
nary ‘free list’ upon such occasions, it was understood that excep- 
tion must always be made in favour of ‘the public press.’ In 
1852 Mr. Albert Smith, occupying the large room at the Egyptian 
‘Hall with his popular entertainment of ‘Mont Blanc,’ forcibly 
expressed managerial discontent on the subject. He wrote :—‘ It 
is perfectly impossible to give any further accommodation to the 
shower of newspaper admissions that flow into my room every 
evening. The hall holds about 430 persons; of these there are 
seats for 90 in the stalls, 160 in the area, and 180 in the gal- 
lery. Were the whole of the newspapers claiming a right to 
admission to send in their orders early in the evening, they would 
monopolise every seat!’ Mr. Webster, then tenant of the Hay- 
market and Adelphi theatres, in support of Mr. Albert Smith’s 
protest, published a statistical account of the number of free 
admissions issued by the London newspapers in the years 1850, 
1851, and 1852, and presented at the doors of the establishments 
under his direction. It will be sufficient to state in round num- 
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bers the results of Mr. Webster’s calculations. During the three 
years mentioned, the newspapers, some fifty in number, had ob- 
tained the admission of upwards of 70,000 persons to the Theatres 
Royal Haymarket and Adelphi. The value in money of these 
orders, according to the usual tariff of admission, was over 16,0001. 
Mr. Charles Mathews, then manager of the Lyceum, also joined 
in the discussion, alleging that his theatre had suffered to the 
extent of 25/. per night, or at the rate of 7,500/. a year, from the 
admission of ‘press orders.’ Further, a claim was urged on the 
part of the theatres for more liberal treatment, for a new measure 
of ‘reciprocity,’ at the hands of the press. It was charged that 
notwithstanding the generosity of the managers in regard to the 
admission of ‘ press orders,’ sundry dramatic critics, the represen- 
tatives of particular newspapers, had ventured to write unfavourably 
of the performances they had undertaken to review. Orders were 
thought to be not merely ‘press privileges,’ but also the prices 
paid to the newspapers for ‘ favourable notices’! Mr. Mathews 
wrote letters to the papers, and even published statements of 
rather extravagant character in his play-bills, especially singling 
out for attack the dramatic critic of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
Mr. Angus B. Reach, a writer of great wit and humour, possessed 
of a bright and incisive style, who had criticised with some 
severity the entertainments presented at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The discussion, which raged for some time, and to which many 
contributed, was subsequently recorded in a volume entitled ‘ Press 
Orders,’ edited and published by Mr. Albert Smith. And as a 
result of this ‘ paper’ war, many of the newspapers resigned their 
privilege of issuing orders for the theatres, and were content to 
receive tickets admitting their representatives to reserved seats 
whenever any performances were presented that seemed deserving 
of critical attention. 

It has assuredly been unfortunate for dramatic criticism that 
relations of a kind likely to be misunderstood have subsisted 
between the theatres and the press. Mr. Charles Mathews has 
not been the only manager of opinion that a critic in the enjoy- 
ment of press privileges should judge with exceeding tenderness, 
and even with some inclination to puff, the entertainments of the 
stage. Mr. Macready enters in his diary: ‘ Wrote to the editor 
of the ‘Weekly Dispatch,’ striking that paper off the free list.’ 
There was no doubt special provocation in this instance. Macready 
had been attacked with considerable rancour, and eventually had 
to seck redress by means of an action at law for libel. But news- 
papers that ventured upon any severity of criticism were now 
liable to be struck off the free list by way of punishment for 
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offending the manager. At one time Macready seems to have 
suffered at the hands of the ‘ Athenzeum’ critic. He records: ‘The 
Messrs. Dilke called and went over the affair of the “ Atheneum” 
criticism, speaking with great candour and good nature, endea- 
vouring to palliate the false statement of “The Bridal’s” “ want of 
attraction,” and coming to a very amicable, agreeable arrangement, 
as settled yesterday, respecting the interchange of orders for ad- 
vertisements.’ In the course of his career as manager, Mr. Bunn 
suspended the free admission of Mr. J. Payne Collier, the dramatic 
critic of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ charging him with writing a 
‘tissue of falsehood and nonsense’ concerning certain of Mr. 
Bunn’s theatrical productions. Mr. Collier explained that, owing 
to his absence from ill health, the review in question had been 
written by a deputy, and that he was wholly unaware of the 
difference that had arisen between the manager and the news- 
paper. ‘Had I known it,’ he writes rather meekly, ‘I should not 
have run the risk of the admission I have hitherto used, and which 
I gave to a friend, being rejected.’ In later times the managers 
have often sought to gain ‘the whip hand’ of the newspapers, less by 
threats in regard to striking them from the free list, than by 
intimations that all advertisements would be withdrawn if re- 
views of a favourable character were not systematically provided. 
Advertisements are of course much prized by the press. They 
are not only a great source of profit; they are evidence of large 
circulation and prosperity, and they are convenient to the public. 
A journal that is less supplied than its contemporaries with adver- 
tisements seems placed at a disadvantage in their regard. ‘ Never 
offend an advertiser,’ has become a maxim, a ruling principle, with 
many proprietors of newspapers. It has sometimes happened, 
therefore, that in deference to the complaints and the menaces of 
the advertising manager, the newspaper-proprietor has exhorted 
his critic to leniency and partiality of judgment, and bidden him 
praise what should rather be dispraised. But of course there are 
many newspaper-proprietors not to be moved by managerial inter- 
ference, valuing independence above advertisements; as there are 
many critics who would not subject their reviews to unfair influ- 
ence, or indeed any dictation, on the part of newspaper-proprietors. 

The newspapers freely availed themselves of their privilege 
of issuing orders as a means of wooing the advertisers. And here 
we are brought back to the opinion that the most absorbing, un- 
appeasable and longest-lived passion in the human breast, is the 
passion for getting orders for the play. The advertiser likes to be 
stimulated, or complimented, or rewarded, by the receipt of free 
admissions to the theatre. In an amusing paper upon ‘Bill- 
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Sticking,’ originally published in ‘ Household Words,’ Mr. Charles 
Dickens describes the bill-sticker as securing positions for his 
placards by his liberal distribution of orders for theatres and 
public exhibitions. ‘If there were a building,’ the chief of the 
pill-sticking craft is supposed to say, ‘or if there were repairs 
going on anywhere, you could generally stand something and make 
it right with the foreman of the works; but “orders,” would be 
expected from you, and the man who could give the most orders 
was the man who would come off best. There was this other 
objectionable point in “orders ” that workmen sold them for 
drink, and often sold them to persons who were likewise troubled 
with the weakness of thirst ; which led to the presentation of your 
“orders” at theatre doors by individuals who were “too shakery ” 
to derive intellectual profit from the entertainments, and who 
brought a scandal on you.’ The passion for orders has been fur- 
ther exemplified by Mr. Dickens’s story of the sailor picked up at 
sea—one of the very few survivors of a terrible shipwreck. Res- 
cued, he made his way to London—to a newspaper office—and told 
his dreadful story to the editor. He had seen his ship go down 
before his eyes. He had witnessed the most terrible contention 
between the powers of fire and water, which should first destroy 
his ship and everyone on board. He and a few of his mates had 
rowed away among the floating dying and the sinking dead. He 
had floated by day and he had frozen by night, with no shelter 
and no food, and as he told his dismal tale he rolled his haggard 
eyes about the room. ‘When he had finished, related Mr. 
Dickens, ‘and the tale had been noted down from his lips, he was 
cheered and refreshed and soothed, and asked if anything could 
be done for him. Even within him that master passion was so 
strong that he immediately replied he should like an order for the 
play. The editor thought that was rather a strong case.’ 

It is not only from press orders, however, that trouble and 
debate have arisen. In 1747 Benjamin Victor, one of the 
managers of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, wrote to David Garrick, 
‘one of the patentees of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane’:—‘ We 
shall be obliged to you if in your next letter you will inform us 
who are the persons belonging to the royal family that claim the 
liberty of your theatre—I mean, if any, and who—every play 
night? We all know there are an appointed number when the 
king or any of the royal family goes to the house. The reason of 
this inquiry is to form some application to the Lord Lieutenant 
to redress the insupportable grievances this theatre labours under ; 
you know it is an old custom here for Government to pay 100/. a 
year for the Governor and_his court, and as the Theatre Royal is 
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now under new management, a list has been made out (I suppose 
at the secretary’s office) of ninety-two persons who claim a free 
seat in the theatre every night, if they please to demand it.’ Free 
admissions to royalty are not now perhaps the occasion of much 
difficulty to managers, but as much may not be said in relation to 
other orders. Just as there are countries possessed of paper armies 
only, so there are theatres that seem greatly dependent upon, paper 
audiences. In the eyes of the manager, an empty house is the 
most distressing of spectacles; rather than that, he would seek 
spectators in the highways and byways and compel them to come 
in. The audience admitted gratuitously is in the nature of a 
decoy; it may lure a paying public into the theatre.. The ap- 
pearance of the house is an evidence of success, and the success of 
an entertainment—even its supposititious or rumoured success— is a 
sure means of attraction. It has been estimated that some 30,000 
orders are distributed weekly by the London managers, and that 
if one half of the number now entering theatres gratis were 
required to pay for the privilege, the theatres would collectively 
profit to the amount of over 150,000/. per annum. ‘To sow orders 
broadcast,’ writes one well informed on the subject, ‘has now 
become one of the most important of theatrical functions ; and an 
“acting ” manager, who has a list of persons to whom he may 
send orders with a certainty of their being distributed, ranks 
higher than the best of actors.’ A manager whose origin had been 
humble, and who had scarcely moved among the socially distin- 
guished, once described an acquaintance as his greatest benefactor, 
adding the explanation: ‘He gives away my private boxes to 
respectable people!’ At the same time it is indisputable that 
orders are bestowed upon many both able and willing, under a 
different system, to pay for their seats. The gift of an order is 
-attended with a certain demoralising effect; the recipient. is 
thenceforward disinclined to pay for his admission, and finds an 
unworthy pride in his privileged state, flattering himself that he 
is much better off than his neighbours: he obtains for nothing 
what they would be required to pay considerably for. It is alleged, 
however, that a certain Nemesis waits upon the play-goer provided 
with an order. His sense of enjoyment is vitiated and.numbed. 
The play is less pleasant seen for nothing than when properly 
paid for—the result of some effort to secure a place and even of 
some sacrifice of personal comfort. And ‘ orders’ have the reputa- 
tion of being a bad, an unsympathetic audience. They are said 
to be critical, cynical, hard to please. They undervalue the enter- 
tainment set before them: naturally—it has cost them nothing, 
and perhaps they have arrived at the theatre under conditions 
ruffling to the temper. The orders may have reached them at 
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the last moment, disturbing their other arrangements, including 
those relative to dinner and digestion. The gentleman may have 
had no time to make due changes in his dress; the lady may have 
hurriedly assumed a crumpled red opera cloak to hide the incom- 
pleteness or the unpicturesqueness of her toilet. It is not so 
surprising that they should survey moodily, with saturnine eyes, 
the transactions of the stage. 

But this broadcast sowing of orders is not a system originating 
to-day. Mr. Bunn, in his book entitled ‘The Stage both before 
and behind the Curtain,’ published an ‘account of certain orders 
issued under Charles Kemble’s management of Covent Garden 
Theatre by his treasurer, Mr. Robertson, between May 17 and 
July 12, 1824.’ It appears that during this brief period, upwards 
of 11,000 orders were written, to the value of nearly 4,000/., or an 
average of 1001. per night; these orders, of course, being in addition 
to the free admissions issued by the press. Mr. Charles Kemble 
was appearing as Romeo, Benedick, Faulconbridge, Falstaff, Young 
Mirabel, to houses crowded in this artificial way. It is no such 
wonder that, a few years later, the management became involved 
in great disaster, all the property in the theatre being seized and 
advertised for sale by the parochial authorities because of the non- 
payment of the rates. Mr. Bunn expressed his opinion that ‘ the 
indiscriminate distribution of orders was the most deceptive pivot 
upon which the fortunes of a theatre could possibly turn, and 
further, ‘one of the most thankless, troublesome, and injurious of 
the many duties devolving on the manager of a theatre. He 
doubted the general opinion that a given quantity of orders always 
brought along with it a given amount of money, holding that it 
never brought the amount it kept away; and referring to the 
ingratitude of the recipients of orders, he relates how he once gave 
free admissions to his solicitor, who in the course of the evening, 
between the play and the farce, came behind the scenes for a few 
minutes’ conversation, and then returned to his family in the boxes. 
‘When his bill of costs was some time after sent in, one of the 
items ran thus: “To attending you in your room at the theatre, 
6s. 8d.”—the very night he and his family had entered free !’ 

Only a few years since, the late Mr. Charles Mathews, writing, 
however, as an actor, and no longer in the capacity of manager, 
returned to the subject of orders, complaining of the numberless 
applications he received for orders ‘ “ for any night most convenient 
to himself”—-as if any night was ever convenient!’ He proceeded : 
‘It is no exaggeration to say that, were all the requests addressed 
to the manager and the various members of a theatre complied 
with on the same night, the public would be altogether excluded 
from the upper portion of the house. . . . No one writes for an 
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order to the Royal Academy! No one asks for an order from a 
shopkeeper for a toothbrush or a bottle of ink, for which other 
people have to pay a shilling! Why, then, should a place in the 
theatre, costing four shillings to the public, be supplied gratis to 
any one who chooses to ask for it?’ No doubt there would be an 
abundance of applications for orders for the Royal Academy, or 
for toothbrushes or bottles of ink, if it were known that such privi- 
leges were anyhow obtainable. People ask for orders because they 
know that it is in the power of some to distribute them, and that 
they are occasionally to be obtained with little difficulty. 
It is clear that by Charles Lamb orders were much cherished, 
Leigh Hunt, writing of his youth, when he was supplying ‘The 
News’ with reviews of the theatres, declared ‘that to know an 
actor personally appeared to him a vice not to be thought of; 
and,’ he added, ‘I would as lief have taken poison as accepted 
a ticket from the theatres.’ He was endeavouring to introduce 
independence in theatrical criticism as ‘a great novelty.’ Until 
then (1807) ‘ puffing and plenty of tickets’ had been the prevail- 
ing system. ‘It was an interchange of amenities over the dinner- 
table ; a flattery of power on the one side, and puns on the other ; 
and what the public took for a criticism on a play was a draft 
upon the box-office, or reminiscences of last Thursday’s salmon and 
lobster sauce.’ But Lamb, though he often wrote about the stage 
and was a frequent playgoer, was never formally attached to a 
newspaper as its recognised critic; he had no misgivings lest his 
fairness should be impeached or any suspicion arise concerning his 
distribution of praise or censure. In his early days there had been 
pit orders. He writes: ‘Beshrew the uncomfortable manager 
who abolished them!’ The pit, in the consideration of the critical, 
was preferable to the boxes; from the lowlier station the actors 
- sould be seen and heard so very much better. Elia was supplied 
with orders, as he professed, by his godfather, who kept an oil-shop 
in Holborn. He was the associate of John Palmer the comedian, 
whose gait and bearing he seemed to copy; he was also known to 
and visited by Sheridan. ‘From either of these connexions it 
may be inferred that my godfather could command an order for 
the then Drury Lane at pleasure; and, indeed,a pretty liberal issue of 
those cheap billets, in Brinsley’s easy autograph, I have heard him 
say, was the sole remuneration which he had received for many 
years’ nightly illumination of the orchestra and various avenues of 
that theatre—and he was content it should be so. The honour of 
Sheridan’s familiarity—or supposed familiarity—was better to my 
godfather than money.’ 
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Queen of the Meadow. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


CuaprTer I. 


IN THE MEADOW. 


A BricHt June day; warm and sleepy: overhead a pale blue sky, 
with three fleecy islets far apart, moving drowsily along; the 
atmosphere laden with the perfume of new-mown hay. The 
hedgerows were glistening with wild flowers. The river, winding 
its slow way through fields of ripening grain, flashed with prismatic 
colours that almost dazzled the eyes, darkened. as it passed under 
the willows and beech trees, but reflecting their outlines sharply 
in its depths, and flashed again with mirth as it kissed the long 
grass at the foot of the meadow. 

In the meadow, half-a-dozen children were romping among the 
hay, and their happy voices mingled delightfully with the blithe 
notes of the birds. Women, in dull grey skirts and white sun- 
bonnets, were raking the hay into heaps, and men were pitch- 
forking it on to a waggon. The horses stood sleepily waiting the 
sound of the whip to drag the burden to the farmyard; the 
leader occasionally nibbled the grass at his feet, but it was with the 
lazy air of an epicure and without appetite. A black mass of 
crows passed like a cloud, and with querulous clamour settled on 
two huge oak trees which stood in the centre of the meadow. 

One woman stood, with hands clasped behind her, surveying 
the labourers, at times directing them with a firm voice, and 
always displaying a practical knowledge of what she was talking 
about, which obtained immediate obedience to her commands. 

Polly Holt not only knew what ought to be done, but she could 
do it herself; and the men said she was worth any six women 
they had ever seen when she chose to put her hands to the work. 
She had built the trimmest stack in the county ; her cattle were 
in better condition than any to be found within a day’s ride; her 
butter fetched the highest price in the London market; in good 
and bad seasons her crops were always of fair average quality: and 
all this was no doubt in great part due to the fact that she looked 
after everything herself. 

She wore a broad-brimmed straw hat, which might have suited 
@ man, only the black ribbon which surrounded it was ornamented 
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with a little’ bunch of wild-flowers. Under the shadow of the hat 
was a fresh young face, bright blue eyes, and a small resolute 
mouth which no man would have dared to kiss without authority. 
Her hair was auburn, soft as silk and as glossy ; her complexion 
was of that pure transparent character which generally accompanies 
such hair. The pattern of her gown was perfectly plain, and the 
material was little finer in quality than that of her workpeople’s 
dresses ; but if she had been dressed in sackcloth the grace of her 
tall lithe figure would have made the sackcloth look charming, 
Her every movement was as vigorous as that of a strong man, and 
yet beautiful. 

She gave her commands in a quick business-like way, and they 
were obeyed without question ; but when they were neglected, she 
could scold with so much effect; that even women were rather shy 
of encountering her wrath. Perhaps the effect of her scolding 
was due to its rarity; at any rate, she contrived to manage the 
business of the farm, which had been bequeathed to her by her 
father, with very little assistance from her guardian, Job Hazell, 
who occupied the neighbouring farm of Marshstead. 

She was proud of her place, happy in all that she had to do, 
- and entirely unconscious that there was any special misfortune in 
her position, although several youths of the county had endeavoured 
to convince her that she would be much more comfortable if she 
had a husband to look after her affairs. She laughed at the idea 
and at the youths, thereby preventing many others from offering 
her the service they would have been glad to give. ‘A saucy 
wench,’ one of the rejected had called her; but the others still 
admired her independence, extolled her ability, loved her beauty, 
and sighed that such a prize was beyond their reach and yet to be 
won by some lucky fellow. Some of them even wished that she 
would find a master for the Meadow farm, and so put them 
definitely out of agony, for so long as she remained unwed, even 
the rejected might be pardoned for fancying that she might change 
her mind in favour of one of them. 

Up from the river towards the haymakers marched a man who 
had nothing to do with the work of the day. He was dressed in 
brown tweed, a brown felt hat and fishing boots; he carried a 
Sehing*tod in his hand, a basket—light enough, as appeared from its 
motion at every step he took—was slung at his back; and an ugly 
bulliicg ‘was trotting at his heels. 

Tom Walton was a handsome young fellow, with a light heart, 
which found expression in his frank, merry face. He had two 
passions—racehorses and dogs; he had many fancies, and the last 
fancy was pursued with as much ardour as if there were nothing 
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else in life worth attending to.. Fishing was supposed to be his 
last hobby, and it was therefore unlike him that he should stray 
from the river. 

Polly did not observe him until he was close to the waggon ; 
then she nodded ; he lifted his hat, and advanced briskly. 

‘I could not pass when I saw ycu here,’ he said, laughing ; 
‘and besides I have been out since eight o’clock, had no luck, and 
I am hungry.’ 

‘Good reason why you should come to us at dinner-time,’ she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone, but making him welcome at the same 
time. ‘I am just going up to the house, and you had better come 
with me.’ 

‘Thank you; but don’t hurry—I like to be here with you.’ : 

‘T thought you were hungry.’ 

‘ Not when I am beside you.’ 

‘I am sorry to spoil your appetite.’ 

‘I wish that was the worst harm you had done me,’ he said, 
smiling and resting on his fishing-rod whilst he looked into her 
eyes; ‘but you have spoiled my rest too, and spoiled my sport. 
The fish have come to understand somehow whereabouts you are, 
and they desert the parts of the stream nearest to you; soI go 
wandering about with an empty basket. But I am content, when 
I can get a gossip with you.’ 

‘It’s five minutes to twelve, and Sarah will be waiting dinner,’ 
observed Miss Holt callously ; and, after a few words to one of the 
men, she turned towards the house. 

alton shouldered his rod, and marched beside her. He was 
not in the least abashed by the indifference with which she treated 
his pretty speeches ; he was used to it. He made love to her in 
the most open manner, and she allowed him to run on his course, 
with no more idea of stopping him than she had of checking the 
current of the river. Sometimes she was amused by his ‘ nonsense,’ 
as she called it, and at other times she proceeded with her own 
affairs as if she did not hear him. 

As the two walked away from the workers, the women paused 
and nodded towards them. 

‘They'll make a pretty couple,’ said one; ‘she’s a strapping 
wench, that’ll hold her own with him.’ 

‘ Ay, and the lad’s not unhandsome,’ said another. 

‘We may look out for a master, come Christmas, Nance,’ said 
one of the men. 

‘ And it’s a good match,’ rejoined Nance, a woman of fifty, with 
a brown, weather-beaten face, who had been born on the Meadow 
farm, and who had never been farther away from it than to the 
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county town once. ‘ Master Walton’s a bit wild, but she'll tame 
him, if woman can. To my thinking, she wants a man that’s a bit 
wild to give her somewhat ado. She’d never be content with a 
steady-going lad like Michael Hazell, though they do say that old 
Job is bent on the match between they two.’ 

‘Well, more nor Job have counted their chickens afore they 
were hatched, and counted ’em wrong too.’ 

At which profound observation the men and women laughed. 
Then they sat down under the shade of the two oaks, and ate their 
bread and cheese. 

Polly and her companion made two pretty figures in the grey- 
green landscape ; the heat caused them to walk leisurely, at his 
earnest request, for she was disposed to hurry. The cows, reclining 
lazily chewing their cud or standing stolidly with their backs to 
the sun, stared sleepily at them as they passed. When they came 
to the trees on which the crows had settled, the birds rose witha 
loud noise and flew in a black cloud over the meadow towards the 
Earl’s Park. By that time they were within view of the farm-house, 
which stood on the rise, at the top of the meadow. It was a 
simple, old-fashioned house, with quaint little windows in the upper 
story ; the red tiles and the white walls covered with rose-bushes, 
heavy with buds and flowers, stood out pleasantly from the back- 
ground of green trees, and the black-looking barn, which was close 
by, added to the effect of the scene. 

‘I wonder if you will ever get married,’ said Walton, looking at 
the old house, and really enjoying its picturesque appearance. 

‘Very likely I will some day. Most women expect to be 
married, which is the clearest proof of their weakness.’ 

‘ And you own to the weakness ?’ 

‘Why not? You wouldn’t believe me, if I said anything 
‘else.’ 

Tom was thoughtful for a moment: an occurrence sufficiently 
rare to make her glance sideways at him curiously. 

‘ That’s true enough,’ he said, still looking at the house ; ‘and 
the fact of your owning it so freely makes me doubt whether you 
really mean it or not. How will you reconcile yourself to leave 
the old place?’ 

‘I have not thought about that, and I do not like the notion of 
it ; but I suppose the man who can make me give up my life to 
him will easily reconcile me to giving up the house. Only I would 
rather not leave the place.’ 

‘Then the man ought to give in to your wish, and be content 
to settle down at the Meadow for ever. I would be glad to have 
the chance of doing so—with you.’ 
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But as you cannot have the chance, what is to become of 
ou?’ 

‘I don’t know. Maybe I will enlist, or go to America; but 
then I would not like to distress you by doing anything so des- 
perate.’ 

‘Oh, pray don’t consider me in the matter.’ 

‘Very well, I won’t. And yet F 

He stopped, balanced the fishing-rod on his finger, made it 
perform a circle round his hand ; then laughed and peered at her 
under the shadow of his broad-brimmed hat, a merry twinkle in 
his eyes. 

‘And yet, I was going to say, you somehow make me think of 
you, although I know that you don’t care a button for me, and 
that whether I come or go is of no consequence to you.’ 

‘I am always pleased to see you.’ 

‘ Yes—as you are pleased to see anybody else.’ 

‘What more could you expect ?’ 

The question was so direct, and the surprise was so thorough, 
that for an instant he felt rather foolish. 

‘TI have no right to expect anything else; and I ought to be— 
and I am grateful for the consideration you give me. But it’s my 
conviction that to win a woman a man should never be downright 
in love with her.’ 

‘You speak from experience.’ 

‘Maybe. But you have taught me that as soon as a fellow 
really loses his heart, the lady plays the tyrant and makes a fool 
of him.’ 

‘Don’t you think it is possible that he may have been a fool to 
begin with ?’ 

‘Not a doubt of it; any man who falls in love isa fool. See 
how you lead: me—up hill and down dale——’ 

‘Through the garden and in to dinner.’ 

She had her hand upon the swinging stile; he placed his 
upon it. 

‘Will you be serious for a minute ?’ 

‘ For two, if you like.’ 

‘Then, answer—are you engaged to Michael Hazell ?’ 

She made a curtsey of mock respect. 

‘““T’m engaged to nobody, sir,” she said; and not likely to be, 
according to my present ideas.’ 

‘TI was told. ‘ 

She interrupted him with a very indignant glance of her 
bright eyes, 
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‘I have answered you more directly than you deserved, for 
your question was 

‘An impertinent one. I beg your pardon. .Butvyou will own 
that it was better to appear rude to you than to remain in doubt 
as to the truth of the rumour.’ 

She gave such a pretty toss of her: head. 

*I do not see whet difference the Guth or falsehood of the report 
can make to you.’ ' 

‘It makes all the iidienenive in the world; for so long as you 
are free, I can still hope.’ : 

‘It is without reason then.’ 

‘I refuse to believe that until I see you married to somebody 
else—which you will not be—or until you forbid me to see you 
again.’ 

‘I forbid you now.’ 

‘What, whilst Bones and I are starving? You can’t do that. 
Look up, Bones, and tell her she can’t do: that.’ 

Bones shook his stump of a tail, gave a short growl, and 
looked up: but the black patch which surrounded his right eye— 
and which had obtained for; him his Christy Minstrels’ name— 
rendered ‘his heavy jowl and'white teeth all the more disreputable 
and savage-like. He, however, took the responsibility of action 
upon himself by leaping through the bars of the gate and march- 
ing up to the house to the accompaniment of the loud rere of 
a Newfoundland, who was chained beside a large shed. 

Walton opened the wicket, and Polly, laughing at. his audacity, 
passed through. They had entered the orchard: the apple and 
pear trees were heavy with the promise of fruit, and afforded a 
pleasant shade from the sun. In one corner was a pond, where ducks 
and geese were enjoying themselves; the grass was long and green, 
‘ pleasant to the feet and refreshing to the eye after the stretch 
of grey hot meadow they had traversed. 

At the porch they found a little white-faced dark-eyed lady 
caressing Bones. The dog submitted with apparent satisfaction, 
but he kept one eye fixed upon the corner of the -house round 
which was the kitchen door, and as soon as he..was permitted he 
trotted off in that direction. io 

‘Mr. Walton is to dine with us, Sarab, said Polly, passing 
into the honse, and. taking off her hat in the ball. 

As she shook hands with the gentleman, Sarah Hodsoll’s 
expression of pleasure curiously mingled with eager inquiry. She 
examined his face. as ,if seeking something, and-not finding it, her 
eyes turned away impatiently. She was dissatisfied, and gave 4 
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very short. answer to his frank greetings and inquiries for her 
health. 

But he was accustomed to her odd humours, and heeded them 
very little; he paid small attention at any time to matters outside 
his immediate interest, and at this moment all the mind he. had 
was concentrated on Polly Holt. He occasionally felt puzzled by 
Sarah’s manner, and it was for no want of self-esteem that he 
failed to attribute it to her attachment to himself. He had quite 
forgotten the violent flirtation which he had carried on with her 
immediately after their first meeting ; he had not committed him- 
self by any absolute declaration; and if his attentions had been 
marked, why he had paid the same attention to a dozen others, and 
had passed away from them to the new fancy without the least idea 
that he was hurting anybody or that there was anything to blame 
in his conduct. 

He had quite forgotten, too, that his first visit to the Meadow 
farm was paid to Miss Hodsoll to condole with her on the death of 
her father. All his subsequent visits were made to see Polly Holt, 
although he had not scrupled to pretend at the beginning that he 
came to see Miss Hodsoll. He would have been astounded and 
indignant if he had been told that he was not acting fairly to 
the girl. He had never thought of anything serious in his atten- 
tions to her, and he saw no reason why she should give them a 
serious interpretation. 

But Sarah was a strange creature: as a child, she had been 
always shy and retiring; often moody, she had few companions 
and no friends, except Polly Holt. At the age of ten Polly had 
lost both parents. Sarah, who was then fifteen and a woman in 
her ways, was interested in the child and looked after her with 
maternal care, sympathising deeply with her, because she herself 
had been left motherless years before, and had often yearned for the 
dear presence which was only a shadow in her memory. So when 
Sarah’s father died, leaving her only a small annuity, Polly asked 
her to come and live at the farm and take charge of the house. 

‘We are two lone girls,’ said Polly ; * but we can get on very 
well together. You have been your father’s housekeeper for ever 
so Many years, so you can manage the house-work, which I don’t like, 
and I.can manage the affairs out of doors, which I do like. Do 
you know, Sarah, it’s a fancy of mine that there was some mistake 
at my--birth—I ought to have been a. boy ?’ 

Mr. Hodsoll, the brother of ‘Polly’s mother, had been the 
attorney of Dunthorpe. He was supposed to have made a good 
round sum by his business and speculations; but his mania for 
horses had swallowed up the greater part of his gains and had 
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brought him into contact with Tom Walton—or, rather, had 
made Tom Walton an intimate friend and frequent visitor at his 
house. Sarah was at the head of the house; and as Walton could 
not be in the presence of a woman without trying to be agreeable, 
he tried to be agreeable to her. She was at first shy, and in a 
manner timid; then somewhat sour, and presently very much 
pleased. She had held herself so much aloof from the social 
gatherings of the young folk of the village that she understood 
very little of the principles of flirtation, and had no idea at all of 
how much may be said in the excitement of the moment, meaning 
nothing. 

She had heard many faults attributed to Walton: she could 
see none. More than once her father had been angry with him; 
she defended him. Various not very pleasant stories were told of 
his conduct in London, and she refused to believe them. In truth, 
there was nothing worse in his character than a very hearty relish 
of pleasure in every form, and a very stupid or selfish blindness to 
what others might suffer so long as he was merry. 


Cuapter II. 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


Tue dinner at noon Walton accepted as an early lunch, and, 
blessed with a good appetite, he satisfied his hostess that he enjoyed 
her fare—a round of corned beef, vegetables gathered that morning, 
a suet pudding, followed by bread and cheese and such butter as only 
Polly Holt’s maidens could produce. He drank the home-brewed 
ale with as much relish as he had ever experienced in drinking the 
‘finest claret. 

He talked of London and its wonders, and its wickedness— 
illustrated by anecdotes gathered chiefly from the ‘ fashionable’ 
periodicals—to the amazement as well as amusement of Polly. 
He was unconscious of the reserve in Sarah’s manner, a reserve 
which gradually disappeared as he chattered on and appeared to 
give as much attention to her as to her cousin. When he spoke 
directly to her, the pale face brightened, and a laugh trembled 
on her lips when he referred to some of the pleasant days he had 
spent with her father. They were in the height of enjoyment, 
when Polly, who was seated with her face to the window, suddenly 
observed in a practical tone, as if returning from the land of non- 
sense to that of business : 

‘There’s Michael! he has come about the cow. He thinks he 
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can cure her, but I’m afraid we will lose her. Better ask him to 
come in, Sarah.’ 

Walton’s mental exclamation was anything but a pretty one. 
He looked sharply at Polly to discover what amount of sentiment 
there might be in her pleasure at the arrival of young Hazell; but 
he could discover nothing. She called him by his Christian name, 
though, and that was something ; she would not call him Tom. He 
entirely overlooked the fact that Polly and Michael had grown up 
together as intimately as brother and sister. 

Sarah noted his glance, and the displeasure it indicated; all 
her reserve returned. She left the room quietly. 

‘Michael always turns up just when he is wanted,’ said Polly, 
rising ; ‘I had half made up my mind to have that cow killed this 
afternoon, and now he’ll be able to settle the matter.’ 

‘I suppose he settles a good many matters for you,’ said Walton, 
with as little bitterness as he could manage to display. 

‘ Why, he settles everything for me since Uncle Job gave over 
the management of affairs,’ exclaimed she, with a look of wonder 
that he did not know it before. 

‘ And I suppose he’ll settle down with you some of these days,’ 
was the irritable exclamation of Walton, as he too rose to his 
feet. 

‘I might do worse,’ she answered, laughing ; but instantly the 
laugh was checked and her face became crimson, for Michael Hazell 
entered the room. 

A tall, broad-shouldered fellow, with brown curly hair, ruddy 
clean-shaven face, and merry blue eyes. He was dressed in a short 
blue coat, tight grey breeches, and brown gaiters. He had his 
whip in one hand and his billycock hat in the other. 

‘ How are you, Polly?’ he said in a somewhat loud but not 
unmusical voice, and shaking her hand with a frankness which 
showed that he was quite unconscious of the favour her last 
remark might have implied. 

Walton felt that he hated the man for his familiarity and for 
his vigorous health, but he exchanged greetings with an appearance 
of cordiality, mixed with some condescension, which was entirely 
thrown away on Michael, for he neither saw it nor felt it. A rapid 
interchange of commonplaces about weather and the hay-crop: 
then Polly, coming to business : 

‘We had better go round and see the cow, Michael; she 
seems worse, and I don’t think we should keep her.’ 

‘Tl tell you when I see her.’ 

* Will you come with us, Mr. Walton ?’ 

How confoundedly formal the ‘ Mister’ sounded in Walton’s 
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ears; he had never known before how much distance could be con- 
céntrated in the simple prefix to his name. 

‘Tl follow you,’ he said gallantly, but thinking unpleasant 
things about the cow and about Michael Hazell. 

They went out to the cow-house, passing through a crowd of 
cackling geese, quacking ducks, fluttering cocks and hens, and 
bellicose turkeys. The cow-house with the barn and other build- 
ings formed three sides of a square, a gate and walls the fourth 
side, enclosing the court, in which bullocks were feeding on straw, 
and pigs were wallowing in the mire, every now and then tossing 
up odorous clumps of manure with their snouts. 

In the cow-house there was only the invalid, the other cows 
being out at grass. She was lying on her side: Michael poked 
her in the ribs, uttered a number of growls as Walton thought, 
and presently the animal rose shakily to her feet. 

‘She'll do,’ said Michael, after he had critically examined 
her. ‘Where’s the bottle ?—she’ll come all right after another 
dose.’ 

Polly, instead of telling him where to find the bottle, took it 
down from a rack herself and went up to the head of the cow with 
it.. Michael seized the animal by the nostrils, pressed its head up- 
wards, and poured the contents of the bottle down its throat. 

‘That'll do,’ he said ; ‘it’s the last. dose, and she'll be out at 
grass in a week.’ 

Polly doubted, and there was much discussion of the case 
between them. Then he wanted to see the court; and after he had 
felt the backs of the bullocks and studied the pigs, there was still 
more discussion about the rate of improvement in the condition of 
the animals. 

In the midst of all this conversation and action, Walton 
‘followed dumbly, afraid to hazard the least remark lest. his 
ignorance should be made manifest, and pretending to look on 
with the amused air of a spectator who was far above such vulgar 
things as the health of a cow or the fattening of bullocks and swine. 
At the same time, he would have given a good deal if he had been 
acquainted with the rudiments of cattle-feeding, so that he might 
have joined in occasionally with some sage remark, 

As it was, he had never in all his life felt himself so ignorant, 
and never was so irritated with himself for being so. If they had 
talked of horses, then he could have taught them something, the 
latest tip for the Derby, the ‘ good thing’ for the Oaks, &c. ; but 
this vulgar business of cattle and pigs, how could a gentleman be 
expected to know anything about it ? 

Notwithstanding the vulgarity, he felt. uncomfortable and small 
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in his utter ignorance. He was not cruel, but he heartily wished 
that cow to die, in order to prove Michael wrong. 

‘You don’t care much about cattle, Mr. Walton,’ said Polly, 
suddenly becoming aware that her guest had been forgotten in the 
interest of her own affairs, and by way of apology giving him the 
unkindest cut of jall ; ‘ you see, Michael does; and I was anxious 
about that cow, for she cost me thirty-six pounds only six months 
ago.’ 

: Walton felt ready to offer her the thirty-six pounds for the 
brute, so that he might have the pleasure of poisoning it. 

‘Oh, but I have been greatly interested and instructed by the 
conversation between you. Don't mind me, just go on; you know 
that everything new amuses me.’ 

‘We're done now ; but I want Michael to look at an offer I have 
had forthe hay. W. ill you go in with us?’ 

Walton mentally used imprecations on Michael, cows, hay, 
bullocks, pigs, and all concerned : he only stopped short at Polly 
herself. 

But he said, respectfully enough : 

‘ll just goin and get my rod and basket. I think I’ll try the 
stream again, although the sky is too clear for me to do much.’ 

Polly was unconscious of the irritation the man was feeling, 
and she ‘hoped he would have better luck than in the morning,’ 
with a sublime innocence that added to his pangs. Michael 
Hazell talked business whenever Polly turned to him, and rudely 
forgot Walton’s presence. 

Walton took his rod and basket, said Good-bye very hastily, 
and marched off, without asking for Sarah, who was watching him 
from the window above the porch. 


Cuapter III. 


LOVE AND ARITHMETIC. 


Tue old-fashioned window of the Meadow farm parlour looked 
out on the green, which was enclosed by a thick privet hedge, 
with apple trees along the sides of the paths, and clumps of holly 
here and there. The gable was covered by rose-trees, and the 
roses made a screen across the upper part of the window, tapping 
the glass whenever a breath of wind stirred them, and filling the 
room with perfume. 

Michael was standing at the window, reading a letter. Polly 
was seated before a desk, arranging various accounts and summing 
up her books. 
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‘No,’ said Hazell decisively, after he had read the letter, ‘ you 
must tell Braithwaite that he can’t have the hay at that price, 
The man’s a fool; he must have known that you would ask me, or 
at any rate my father, before closing the bargain, and he offers 
you less than you can get in the market.’ 

‘ But then he takes the whole thing off my hands, with the risk 
of falling prices; and you know hay is plentiful this year, while 
cattle are not.’ 

‘But it is a bad season in the north, and that will make a 
difference to us. Braithwaite knows what he is about.’ 

‘What shall I say, then ?’ 

‘Say, no.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

She took a sheet of note-paper, and declined to accept the offer 
for the hay made by Braithwaite, who was the corn-chandler in 
Dunthorpe, and reputed to be one of the wealthiest and most un- 
conscientious of men in the whole county. 

Whilst she was writing, Michael stood carelessly watching the 
movements of the branches of the rose-tree against the window, 
_ gazing vacantly out on the green, and then quickly towards her 
with an expression that-was so much made up of admiration and 
fear, that it would have been impossible to say which sentiment 
predominated. 

‘ There, that’s done. Now, here is Patchett’s letter, in reply to 
my application about the roof of the barn. You know it is tum- 
bling to pieces, and he says that I may repair it myself if I like, but 
that Sir Montague Lewis can do nothing. What am I to do now?’ 

Michael, in taking the letter, touched her hand; it was a mere 
touch, but, combined with what he had been thinking about as he 
watched the roses tapping against the window, it sent a thrill up 
his arm like an electric shock. 

‘You had better leave me to settle with Patchett about the 
roof,’ he said, with a droll utterance as if he had been running fast 
and was a little out of breath. 

‘Oh, but it is bothering you too much; I can easily tell him 
whatever you advise. My own notion is, to say that, until he puts 
the roof right, he gets no more rent.’ 

She was sitting, pen in hand, her eyes running over the accounts, 
and she did not see the jerk his head gave when he heard, ‘ bother- 
ing you too much.’ There was a shadow on his face as he turned 
again to the roses, and the green, and the apple-trees. The 
words kept running through his head, and he repeated them to 
himself as one repeats a riddle while seeking the answer. 

What did she mean by talking of ‘bothering’ him? Had he 
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not run her messages, brought her parcels from the town, settled 
disputes with the labourers, and helped her with all his might in 
managing the farm since she was a girl of thirteen and he a youth 
of eighteen? And the idea of ‘ bother’ had never occurred to him 
till now, when she suggested it. She never thought of it before, 
either, he was sure of that. Why did she think of it now? 

His lips closed tightly, and the shadow deepened on his face 
when he found the answer to the riddle in the remembrance of 
Walton. 

‘What are you thinking about, Michael ?’ she asked, with the 
pen between her teeth, as she rubbed the blotting paper on the 
figures she had just written, and turned to a new page. 

He reached his hand out at the window and plucked a half- 
open rose-bud. He twirled it between his fingers as if he were 
spinning a teetoium, and did not answer. 

‘ Five and four are nine—(well, are you afraid of Patchett ?)— 
and five are fourteen,’ she said, interpolating the question between 
her calculations. 

‘No.’ 

‘ What then?’ 

He bit the stem of the rose-bud and began twirling it again. 

‘I was wondering, Polly, why you talk about “ bother” to me?’ 

‘ How much do seventeen and nine make?’ 

‘ Twenty-six.’ 

‘ Twenty-six—- because, Michael, I know that you have had a 
great deal of bother about my affairs, and I have been thinking 
that it was a shame to be always calling on you to do what I ought 
to do myself, or give up the farm.’ 

He took another bite of the stem of the rosebud. 

‘When did you begin to think that way?’ 

‘It has been growing in my mind for some time—I can’t tell 
you when it began; but when I think of all that you have done 
for me, and all the trouble you have taken about me in your good- 
nature-——’ 

‘Damn the good-nature !’ he cried irritably, flinging the rose- 
bud from him: it fell on the table amongst the accounts. Then, 
recovering himself, he added. penitently: ‘I beg your pardon, 
Polly, but you do worry me.’ 

‘Forty-six and five are fifty-one—I didn’t mean to do so, 
Michael.’ 

‘I wish I could think so. If you don’t, why do you turn now 
and talk about trouble, when you know how glad it makes me to 
be near you, and to be helping you, and to feel that you are pleased 
with my help? But as soon as you look on it as a trouble, then 
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there is no more pleasure in it; for I know you don’t care about me, 
and that you would like me to keep a little more out of the way,’ 

‘ That’s not true—and seven are fifty-eight—Ill get muddled 
with these figures, if you talk so.’ 

‘I know it is true, and I can tell you when you first began to 
think me troublesome.’ 

‘I didn’t say that.’ 

‘It is since Walton has been coming about the Meadow,’ he 
continued, without heeding her interruption. 

She wrote in the total of the column she had been stmming 
up, placed the blotting paper over the wet ink, put the pen down, 
and then resting her arms on the desk and clasping her hands, 
she looked at Michael with her clear, honest eyes. 

‘I believe you are right,’ she said, as if he had given her some 
interesting information ; ‘he has made me think about a heap of 
things. He’s a smart chap, and I like him.’ 

Michael stood a minute quite still; then he took up his hat 
and riding-whip from the little side-table on which he had placed 
them, and, in a softened voice :— 

‘Very well, Polly. You can write to Patchett, as you proposed 
- —I think you have the right end of the stick; but if he makes 
any more objections, you had better see dad. Good-bye.’ 

‘You are not going yet, Michael? you are not going away 
whilst you are angry with me?’ she said, rising and advancing a 
step towards him. 

‘Not angry now—I own I was a bit angry at first, but now—’ 

He stopped as if he did not like to complete the sentence ; but 
her clear eyes opened with quick inquiry, and there was some- 
thing of sharp command in her tone. 

‘Well, now?’ 

‘Now, I am only sorry.’ 

‘For what ?’ 

‘ For myself.’ 

That was not what he meant to say, and she knew it. It was 
part of the truth, however, and she knew that too, but she would 
not force his confidence. So, they said ‘ Good-bye ;’ he promised 
to be over in the morning to see the cow, and they parted as if 
nothing particular had happened. 

In the hall he met Sarah. 

* You are going soon, Michael.’ 

‘Yes, I have something to do in the village, and I want to get 
home early.’ 

She laid ker hand on his arm, stopping him as he was about to 


pass. 
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‘What is the matter ?—you are not, speaking like-yourself, you 
are not looking like yourself.’ 

‘I don’t feel like myself to-day, Sarah; I’m queer, and out of 
sorts. But it’s nothing to make a bother about. [I'll be all right 
in a day or two. Good-bye, good-bye.’ 

And he hastily made his way out, took his mare out of the 
stable, and rode off without once looking behind. 

Sarah did not go to her cousin immediately. She went into 
the kitchen, gave some mechanical instructions to the girl who 
was busy washing up the dinner-plates; then into the dairy, and 
surveyed the basins of cream without any apparent object; and, 
lastly, she went out by the back door, and, shading her eyes with 
her hand, gazed over the meadow and down towards the river, 
where Walton was fishing. 

All the time she was thinking of Michael Hazell’s strange 
manner. There had been a quarrel with Polly. Why? 

If Michael had told her his way of it, he would have said that 
Polly had given him his dismissal, and did not want him to 
interfere in her affairs in future; that she had owned outright 
that Walton was the man of her choice; and so, Michael had 
nothing more to say. This was a matter in which she had the 
best right to decide for herself. He could give her no advice, for, 
judging by his own feelings, it was an affair in which common 
sense played no part. She had decided, and he would do the best 
he could to forward her wishes and her interests; only ! 

He had ridden quietly enough until he entered the gates of 
the Earl’s Park. There was a magnificent drive of three miles 
from one highway to the other, the House standing about midway. 
The Park was studded with huge oaks, of great girth and age, 
broad-spreading elms, and beeches which flashed in the sunlight 
like silver. Under the shade of the trees were herds of deer, for 
which the Earl preserved so many hundreds of acres of valuable 
land in grass. There were many who grumbled at this hobby, as 
an unjust exercise of the rights of the owner of the soil; but the 
Earl paid no heed; he was kindly, stuck to his hobby, and, as a 
matter of convenience to the county, gave free passage through 
the Park to all light vehicles, pedestrians, and horsemen. 

So, Michael Hazell entered the Park, and then he started at 
such a furious gallop that the frightened deer scattered in all 
directions, some for a minute flying madly in the same direction 
as the horseman, then turning suddenly off and disappearing down 
the hollow, at the bottom of which ran a clear stream, crossed by 
many shadows of beeches and willows. 

During that short quick ride he worked out the—* only't !? “He 
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had hoped—more, he had expected—that she was to be his wife 
and she knew it. She had accepted his service—how faithful and 
earnest it had been, she could tell; and now, with a breath, she 
blew to the winds the whole arrangements and the most precious 
prospects of his life. 

And for what? Tom Walton was, no doubt, a fine fellow; he 
was a capital judge of horseflesh ; he knew all about racing and 
London life; he was good-natured when he was not crossed, and 
he was the heir of Walton Abbey. Walton Abbey was a good-sized 
farm, the freehold of which had been in the hands of the Waltons 
for many generations. But Walton knew nothing of farming, and 
the place was so encumbered that, when the old people died, his 
position would be a very poor one. Besides, there were brothers 
and sisters to provide for, and Tom’s share would be thus still 
further reduced. 

Polly knew all that, and yet she could for the sake of a man in 
such a position disregard all old associations, and turn away from 
Michael Hazell, who, although only the son of a tenant farmer, 
was a wealthy man. Tom Walton, too, was not the man to make 
a woman happy; there were some sad stories linked with his name; 
but the fascinations of the reckless ne’er-do-well seemed to have 
conquered Polly, as they conquer most women, through some 
perversity of the feeling of pity. 

Therefore, Michael had said,‘I am sorry for myself’— which 
was quite true—what he meant to say was, ‘I am sorry for you.’ 
And therefore he said now, ‘So be it ; I will help her all I can.’ 


If Sarah had asked her cousin what was her way of it, Polly. 
would have told her that Michael was very queer in his conduct 
that he had been angry with her for saying she liked Tom Walton 
which was a fact, and she couldn’t tell a lie and say she didn't. 
Michael would have been as angry with her if he discovered the lie 
as he was about the truth. Of course she knew that he misunder- 
stood what she meant by saying that she liked Walton, but he 
would give her no opportunity to explain; and after all she saw 
no reason why she should be compelled to explain her likings or 
dislikings to Michael Hazell. 

He had no right to control her, and she would not submit to be 
controlled by any man, unless he were her husband—and not by 
him, unless he were reasonable. Maybe she had thought some- 
times that Michael would hold that relationship towards her; but 
he had no business to assume it. He had no business to give out 
that they were engaged, as he must have done, or Walton would 
never have dared to put the impertinent question to her. She 
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was her own mistress, and she was indignant that even Michael 
should claim authority over her. 

It was not fair of him, and she had a good mind to go to her 
guardian, Job Hazell, and tell him how badly his son had 
behaved. As if she cared for him! And now she came to think of 
it, Tom Walton was a smart-looking fellow, and always kind and 
considerate. There was no denying that he was a fool about farm- 
work ; but everybody owned that he knew what a horse ought to be, 
and that counted for something in these days when horses were at 
war prices. 

There were no more accounts made upthat day. She gathered 
up the papers, methodically still, however, and put them in her 
desk. In doing so, she found the rosebud which Michael had 
thrown down in his passion. She had seen him playing with it, 
and now she was going to throw it out at the window; but she 
checked the movement of her hand, and hurriedly flung the rose- 
bud into the desk amongst her business papers, closing the lid 
quickly as if ashamed of what she had done. 

‘ What have you been saying to Michael ?’ said Sarah, who had 
entered the room very quietly. ‘Have you been quarrelling ?’ 

*He’s an ass,’ answered Polly emphatically, as she put her desk 
away, ‘and Mr. Walton is a fine fellow.’ 

‘ Oh——’ exclaimed Sarah quietly, but with many variations on 
the prolonged note. 

She was puzzled at first as to the real meaning of her cousin; 
and then, as she understood, a light leapt into her eyes, and she 
would have hugged her with joy; but her placid nature did not 
give vent to the enthusiasm. 

‘You are thinking of Michael, although you are angry with 
him.’ 

‘No,’ said Polly firmly, ‘I am thinking of Tom Walton, and 
I wish he had not gone away so soon.’ 

The light darkened in Sarah’s eyes: it was difficult to under- 
stand Polly, sometimes. 


Cuapter LY. 


DUNTHORPE. 


Ir was a slow, still life the people lived in Dunthorpe and the 
country round about ; and they enjoyed it. Whose cow had calved ? 
Whose mare had foaled ? who got the first prize at the last agri- 
cultural show? who got the biggest price for fat cattle? who was 
buried to-day, and who was to be married to-morrow ?—formed the 
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staple of conversation—the weather and the prospect of the crops 
forming, of course, always the leading topic. There were domestic 
subjects, too, which turned up at intervals to enliven the ordinary 
gossip with a spice of scandal. When any of the farmers’ wives 
or the tradespeople’s wives drove to Bishop s Stortford and took train 
to London, there was talk provided for at least a week: why did 
she go? What was she going for? What was she doing in the 
City? And wasn’t she going too often? ‘These questions were 
always received with wise noddings of the head, knowing looks, 
and probably an interchange of winks indicating that there could 
be no good in the excursions of the persons referred to. But it 
was all done in such a slow way, that even scandal lost its 
sting. 
The place and people seemed to be always drowsy. The lawyer 
received a daily paper, which he passed on to the doctor. The 
parson received the 7'imes at half-price, the day after publication, 
and he passed it on to the curate. The shopkeepers were always 
lounging at their doors, and the only men who seemed to have 
business to attend to were the brewer and the innkeeper ; but even 
they were able to take life calmly, and never ran the risk of 
disturbing digestion by untimely bustle. For the mass, there was 
apparently nothing particular to do, but to move about in an easy 
way—as if they had only to sow at leisure and reap at pleasure. 
The parson preached in a slow monotonous way, as if he were half 
asleep whilst reading his own sermon. The people listened drowsily, 
and the shafts of mote-speckled light streamed in through the 
stained windows with an air of heavy indifference, asif they would 
not have been there if they could have helped it. 

The cloudless blue sky, the drowsy hum of the bees, and the 
. warmth of the sun, all conspired to make an atmosphere in which 
the weary City man would have felt himself at rest. The simple 
ways of the simple people would have filled him with joy and 
wonder: there was such a delightful sense of repose in all they did 
and in all their surroundings. The green undulating landscape, 
over which the heavy foliage of the trees cast broad shadows, sug- 
gestive of cool retreats from the heat of the day—the perfume of 
the hedge-rows, the song of the clear river as it crawled through 
the plain, flashing many hues in the eyes under the sunlight—were 
all full of repose, and the only noise which disturbed it was the 
musical chorus of birds, or the caw, caw, of the clouds of crows 
moving slowly from one rich field to another. 

Every Johnny had his Joan, and the wildest excitement of 
their. lives was when at the Fair he gave her a bag of nuts or 4 
packet of sweetmeats, and in the evening treated her to a dance in 
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the big room. of the ‘Grey Goose,’ the second-rate inn of the 
place. The ‘ Queen’s ‘Head’ was more select, and its customers 
were the squires of the district and the chief farmers, although 
they had a tap-room in which the lads and lasses might sit and 
drink beer; but no undue hilarity was allowed. Still, the inn of 
a Saturday night was rather noisy in taproom and parlour, 

The labourers in the taproom had their discussions about the 
fate of the nation, and occasionally grew angry with one another, 
so that they became eager to settle the whole matter by a personal 
combat in the yard; an arrangement which was always interdicted 
by the landlord, but sometimes came off in the street or in the 
nearest meadow. 

The farmers and aristocratic tradesmen in the parlour became 
noisy over the prices of grain, and the betting on the favourite for 
the next horse-race. It was a sporting and hunting county, full of 
traditions of famous sportsmen and famous horses, Sir Montague 
Lewis had bought at an enormous price the winner of a Derby, 
and his stables at Elizabeth House were besieged by admiring 
crowds for a year or more. The Earl always had a fine stud of 
horses in his stables, and the farmers had a passion for trotting 
matches. ‘The games in which the boys of the Grammar School 
delighted most were ‘hare and hounds’ and foot-races. The 
bigger boys understood the meaning of ‘the long odds’ and 
‘hedging.’ 

The village—or town, as the people called it—consisted of the 
main street, about half a mile in length, in which were the leading 
shops, all the doctors, the two lawyers, and the apothecaries. The 
appearance of the street was interesting. Whitewashed and red- 
tiled little houses stood side by side with newly erected buildings 
covered with slate and possessed of bow-windows. Newly decorated 
shops flourished in all the glory of fresh paint, beside the dingy- 
looking premises of some old-established dealer who felt his 
custom too safe to be tempted into rivalry of gaudy colours, . Out 
of the street branched many lanes, alleys, and side streets which 
had a eurious way of winding about and bringing a stranger back 
to the point from which he started. 

But it was a cosy kind of place, and the houses nestled togéther 
inaneighbourly way ; and despite many petty jealousies and not a 
little scandal, the people were kindly towards each other, and 
whenever there was illness in a house there was ready and practical 
help given to the afflicted family. 

At one end of the main street, and only separated by a field, 
was the railway station ; at the other end, the common. Facing 
the common, and the last Luilding in the street, was the ‘ Queen’s 
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Head.’ At the opposite side of the common, standing in the 
midst of a group of small cottages, with patches of garden in front, 
was the Grey Goose Inn. When the host of the Queen’s Head 
met the master of the Grey Goose, he patronised him and wished 
him success. The Grey Goose thought the Queen’s Head an 
upstart, but they were very good friends for all that, only their 
wives were ‘not on speaking terms.’ That was the mild way of 
saying they couldn’t abide each other, and the children of the one 
family were strictly forbidden to have anything to say to the 
children of the other. 

But Sunday came; the men and women put on their best attire, 
and marched with calm propriety to church. The old church, 
with its grey, massive tower, stood at the end of the common, near 
the ford, solid and venerable, the solemn guardian of the morals of 
the people. Its bell tolled with a deep tone and calmly, as if 
conscious of its rights of precedence, and undisturbed by the sharp 
tinkling of the chapel bells in the lower parts of the town. There 
was a serene atmosphere, and a sense of peace and sunshine every- 
where. 

Michael Hazell came ‘clattering out of the Earl’s Park and 
passed the common, where an honest donkey was drowsily engaged 
in munching the thistles, and looked up in solemn wonder at a 
fellow-creature being ridden sohard. Passing the Grey Goose, the 
smith, who was sitting on the bench in front of the house, witha 
pewter of foaming ale on the table beside him, and his pipe in his 
mouth, suddenly hallooed to Hazell to stop. 

The suddenness of the shout caused him to pull up; but 
without turning he called out : 

‘TI can’t stop now, Darton.’ 

‘ There’s a shoe loose, and you'll lame the mare,’ shouted the 
smith back ; and in a lower tone, ‘and a screw loose too, it seems 
to me.’ 

Hazell was as careful of every animal under his charge as he 
would be of a human being. He instantly dismounted, and found 
that the smith was right. 

‘Tl take her round to the smithy; but get the shoe put right 
as quick as you can, for I’m in a hurry.’ 

‘She'll be ready in half an hour,’ said the smith, leisurely pro- 
ceeding to drink his ale and smoke his pipe. 

The smith’s shop, a low-roofed building with red tiles and 
whitewashed walls, was only a few yards farther along the road. 
Michael led the mare through a labyrinth of old wheels, infirm 
ploughs and carts, into the shed, and gave her in charge of the lad, 
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who, as he approached, thrust into a tub of water a bar of hot iron 
which hissed and spluttered angrily. 

Walking rapidly into the village, his head bent, as if much 
more than the welfare of the nation weighed upon his shoulders, 
he ran a-tilt against a man, who was turning the corner of the lane 
which led up from the river. 

‘Hallo!—oh, it’s you, Hazell. You're in a deuce of a 
hurry.’ 

‘I beg your pardon: I am ina hurry. Good-day.’ 

‘Stop a minute, man; you have nearly knocked the breath out 
of me, and you have hurt my foot most confoundedly.’ 

‘I am sorry—it was an accident—I canf{say no more.’ 

‘You can do something, though. Give me your arm across the 
road to the inn.’ 

Without a word Michaelfcomplied ; and Walton, with his aid, 
limped along, explaining his misfortune by the way with that 
kind of cynical disbelief in everything except ‘luck,’ which is 
the lazy man’s refuge, and which was to Michael so utterly incom- 
prehensible. 

‘I’m an unlucky beggar, but one must take it just asit comes. I 
had bad luck at the Meadow, I had bad luck in the river, and just 
when things seemed to be changing for the better—when I had 
hooked as pretty a trout as you ever saw, I had to leap a ditch 
that one might hop over, but it cost me a sprained ankle. I didn’t 
think it was much until you trampled on my foot ; but, by Jove, I 
feel it now.’ 

‘T'lljsend the doctor up to you,’ muttered Hazell, vexed as 
well as sorry that he should have anything to do with the mishap, 
unable to break away from Walton, and irritated at being com- 
pelled to remain with him. So he suggested going for the 
doctor, 

‘Come in, and haveta’glass’ with” me}; the’ostler or boots will 
run for the great healer of broken limbs and broken hearts—I mean, 
disordered stomachs. Come along.’ 

‘Thank you, I must go.’ 

They ;were’standing in the private, passage which led “from the 
arched entrance to the stable court into the parlour. There was 
only a dim light in the passage, and Walton peered into his com- 
panion’s face, 

* At least complete your work, and get me inside.’ 

_ Michael flung open the door impatiently, and almost lifted 
Walton into a chair; then turned to go. 

ty Come, Hazell,’ said Walton in a low voice, with something of 
sincerity in the tone, ‘you have won the day. We need not 
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Head.’ At the opposite side of the common, standing in the 
midst of a group of small cottages, with patches of garden in front, 
was the Grey Goose Inn. When the host of the Queen’s Head 
met the master of the Grey Goose, he patronised him and wished 
him success. The Grey Goose thought the Queen’s Head an 
upstart, but they were very good friends for all that, only their 
wives were ‘not on speaking terms.’ That was the mild way of 
saying they couldn’t abide each other, and the children of the one 
family were strictly forbidden to have anything to say to the 
children of the other. 

But Sunday came; the men and women put on their best attire, 
and marched with calm propriety to church. The old church, 
with its grey, massive tower, stood at the end of the common, near 
the ford, solid and venerable, the solemn guardian of the morals of 
the people. Its bell tolled with a deep tone and calmly, as if 
conscious of its rights of precedence, and undisturbed by the sharp 
tinkling of the chapel bells in the lower parts of the town. There 
was a serene atmosphere, and a sense of peace and sunshine every- 
where. 

Michael Hazell came ‘clattering out of the Earl’s Park and 
passed the common, where an honest donkey was drowsily engaged 
in munching the thistles, and looked up in solemn wonder at a 
fellow-creature being ridden sohard. Passing the Grey Goose, the 
smith, who was sitting on the bench in front of the house, with a 
pewter of foaming ale on the table beside him, and his pipe in his 
mouth, suddenly hallooed to Hazell to stop. 

The suddenness of the shout caused him to pull up; but 
without turning he called out : 

‘TI can’t stop now, Darton.’ 
¢ There’s a shoe loose, and you'll lame the mare,’ shouted the 

smith back ; and in a lower tone, ‘and a screw loose too, it seems 
to me.’ 

Hazell was as careful of every animal under his charge as he 
would be of a human being. He instantly dismounted, and found 
that the smith was right. 

‘T’'ll take her round to the smithy ; but get the shoe put right 
as quick as you can, for I’m in a hurry.’ 

‘She'll be ready in half an hour,’ said the smith, leisurely pro- 
ceeding to drink his ale and smoke his pipe. 

The smith’s shop, a low-roofed building with red tiles and 
whitewashed walls, was only a few yards farther along the road. 
Michael led the mare through a labyrinth of old wheels, infirm 
ploughs and carts, into the shed, and gave her in charge of the lad, 
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who, as he approached, thrust into a tub of water a bar of hot iron 
which hissed and spluttered angrily. 

Walking rapidly into the village, his head bent, as if much 
more than the welfare of the nation weighed upon his shoulders, 
he ran a-tilt against a man, who was turning the corner of the lane 
which led up from the river. 

‘Hallo!—oh, it’s you, Hazell. Youre in a deuce of a 
hurry.’ 

‘I beg your pardon: I am ina hurry. Good-day.’ 

‘Stop a minute, man; you have nearly knocked the breath out 
of me, and you have hurt my foot most confoundedly.’ 

‘I am sorry—it was an accident—I can{say no more.’ 

‘You can do something, though. Give me your arm across the 
road to the inn.’ 

Without a word Michael€complied ; and Walton, with his aid, 
limped along, explaining his misfortune by the way with that 
kind of cynical disbelief in everything except ‘luck,’ which is 
the lazy man’s refuge, and which was to Michael so utterly incom- 
prehensible. 

‘I’m an unlucky beggar, but one must take it just asit comes. I 
had bad luck at the Meadow, I had bad luck in the river, and just 
when things seemed to be changing for the better—when I had 
hooked as pretty a trout as you ever saw, I had to leap a ditch 
that one might hop over, but it cost me a sprained ankle. I didn’t 
think it was much until you trampled on my foot ; but, by Jove, I 
feel it now.’ 

‘T’'ll{send the doctor up to you,’ muttered Hazell, vexed as 
well as sorry that he should have anything to do with the mishap, 
unable to break away from Walton, and irritated at being com- 
pelled to remain with him. So he suggested going for the 
doctor, 

‘Come in, and_haveia*glass with” me; the” ostler or boots will 
run for the great healer of broken limbs and broken hearts—I mean, 
disordered stomachs. Come along.’ 

‘Thank you, I must go.’ 

They were’ standing in the private, passage which led “from the 
arched entrance to the stable court into the parlour. There was 
only a dim light in the passage, and Walton peered into his com- 
panion’s face. 

‘ At least complete your work, and get me inside.’ 

__Michael flung open the door impatiently, and almost lifted 
Walton into a chair; then turned to go. 

‘Come, Hazell,’ said Walton in a low voice, with something of 
sincerity in the tone, ‘you have won the day. We need not 
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quarrel. Lots of fellows have courted the same lass, and the 
winner and the loser have been friends afterwards. At any rate, 
it is the loser who should have the privilege of grumbling. You 
are thé’ winner, and I say, all right.’ 

©T'don’t understand your jokes.’ 

‘Faith, there’s not much of a joke in it—on your account she 
sent me about my business.’ 

‘ And on your account she sent me about mine.’ 

‘What!’ 

The two men looked at each other with an expression of blank 
bewilderment. Michael, who was at first angry with Walton for 
trying to make fun of him, could not discredit the honesty of 
Walton’s surprise, and he became calm, feeling that there was 
something to be cleared up here. 

Walton, knowing the man pretty well, thought he would not 
tell a'lie, although it was a theory of his that every man will lie 
when occasion requires it. So, at first, there was the feeling of 
surprise, followed by one of gratification and new hope. He had 
resigned himself, as he fancied, to the idea that Polly Holt. was to 
marry Hazell, and now he learned from the man himself that she 
was'to do nothing of ‘the kind. Why, she must have been 
simply coquetting with him in order to make the more of her sur- 
render. 

He laughed outright, at’ the absurd position of affairs, and at 
himself for taking a woman at her word—there were endless pro- 
verbs to prove that the man who did so was a fool. 

‘Well, women are the drollest compound of sweetness and 
devilment, of kindness and cruelty, of good sense and folly—ay, 
and ‘of virtue and vice, of all created animals. Why, what an 
ass ‘I’was to think she meant anything more than to annoy me: 
* She : 

Michael’s hand was on his shoulder, grasping it so that he 
winced. 

‘You had bette: stop there, Walton, if you mean what you are 
saying to apply to her’ (he could not bring himself to pronounce 
Polly’s name in this man’s presence). ‘She has a right to please 
herself in choosing a partner, and whoever he may be, no man 
shall speak with disrespect of her in my presence.’ 

Michael was quite cool now, and this was another surprise for 
Walton ; his love and his hate were of a shallow order: he could 
not understand why people should keep up a quarrel; neither 
could he understand why a man who had just been dismissed by 
the girl he had set his mind on marrying should care two straws 
what was said about. her. 
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‘ All right, Hazell, you needn’t be afraid of ne saying anything 
disrespectful of Polly Holt, for—well, I’ll see about it when this 
confounded sprain is got rid of. But mind, it was you yourself 
who told me that she said no.’ 

‘And you told me that she had said no to you.’ 

‘That means we are both at liberty to follow or halt as we 
please. I cry follow, and by Jove, my blood’s getting warm in the 
chase and—oh, the devil!’ 

The latter exclamation was one of pain, and had nothing to do 
with his rhapsody. In his excitement he had lifted his sprained 
limb from the chair with a sudden jerk, which produced a pang 
sufficient to remind him of his accident. 

‘I forgot you wanted a doctor,’ said Michael quietly ; ‘ good- 
day.’ 

He went out, and as soon as he got into the open air he drew 
a long breath, took off his hat, and wiped his brow. He could not 
make out the position. There was to him, as to Walton, a certain 
amount of relief in what he had just been told—only, he could 
not bear to think of Polly as a coquette ! 

His ideal Polly was an honest, straightforward woman, with 
much good sense, great energy, aud extensive knowledge of prac- 
tical farming—and all this combined with a sympathetic and faith- 
ful heart which would find its highest joy in making home a bliss- 
ful retreat from all the weariness and worry of the world. How 
he had dreamed and hoped ! 

There was something thick in bis throat as he thought ef this 
now, and he gasped, ‘ Oh, Polly!’ 

The Polly represented to him by Walton was a weak, vain 
woman, who did not care how much pain she caused, so long as she 
gratified her own foolish desire of conquest: a selfish, worldly 
woman, and yet a fool. 

He ran away from that horrible presentment ; and, although 
feverishly eager to discharge his business in the village and get 
away from it, he did not forget to send the doctor to the Queen’s 
Head. 

Walton ordered in brandy and soda. Then, waiting for, the 
doctor, he leaned back in his chair and whistled to himself the air 
of the song: 


Ilere’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 
Here’s to the widow of fifty ; 

Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant quean, 
And here's to the housewife that’s thrifty. 


He had quite forgotten the misfortunes of the day. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A GAME AT DRAUGHTS, 


Potiy’s humour during the whole of that afternoon perplexed 
everybody about the farm. At one minute she was speaking witha 
tongue sharp as a razor, at the next she was laughing and joking. 

She attended to business, however, with even unusual energy, 
as if she wished to satisfy herself that she could do quite well with- 
out the guidance or advice of anybody. The hay that was dry, she 
saw carted into the barn-yard, and was particular about the shape 
of the stacks; the hay that had been lately mown, she saw pro- 
perly tossed and spread. She attended to the sick cow herself, but 
she spoke with contempt of Michael Hazell’s doctoring, and wished 
she had called in the Vet (Veterinary Surgeon) at once. But 
Michael’s instructions were carried out with remarkable fidelity. 

In the evening she gave a blithe good-night to those of the 
haymakers who passed her. Then she stood at the top of the 
meadow, watching the men and women trudging cheerfully home- 
ward, with their cans and odd bundlesin their hands: some of the 
wives carried bundles of sticks which they had prudentially picked 
up by the way; the lads and the lasses, as they went along, were 
chaffing each other, making trysts, or quarrelling and threatening 
never to speak to each other again. 

She wished that she had been one of them. She took off her 
hat, feeling the atmosphere too close for pleasant breathing, and 
swung it to and fro on her finger. The glow of a broad red sunset 
fell on her face and tried to brighten its shadows, fell on her hair 
and made it shine like gold. 

She shaded her eyes with both hands for a minute, and tried to 
look far beyond the horizon ; then, as the sun’s reflections gradually 
deepened in tone from fierce red to orange, purple, and afterwards 
to a warm blue with only streaks of fire, she turned and walked 
slowly towards the house. 

The evenings at the Meadow farm were very quiet as a rule. 
Polly saw that all was right outside; that horses and cattle had 
been properly cared for, and that the doors of the stables, the barn, 
and the hen-house were locked, and the keys delivered at the 
house. Sarah saw that the dairy had been cleaned up, that the 
cans were ready for the morning’s milk, and that the dishes, plates, 
and kitchen generally had been all made trim. 

Then the two sat in the parlour; a large paraffin lamp on the 
table, with a big green shade over the globe, so that the upper part 
of the room was in darkness, and so ghostly on dark and stormy 
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nights, that Polly would rise and lift the shade off. Sarah sat 
sewing or knitting at one side of the table, and Polly, at the other, 
generally tried to read aloud to her companion from some magazine 
or book. The evening closed by both of them yawning a great deal 
about nine o’clock, and going to bed before ten. 

Things went on very much as usual on this evening, till the two 
girls sat down in the parlour. 

Sarah took her seam in hand, and Polly her book. Polly opened 
the book, leaned back in the big old-fashioned chair which had been 
her father’s, and his father’s before him, and was in shape similar 
to that of a hall porter. She looked at the page, and then looked 
up to Sarah. 

‘This is a stupid book. I just glanced at the end, and the 
lovers all die off, and I don’t like to be made miserable by a story. 
We have bothers enough of our own every-day.’ 

Sarah’s thread had run out, so she drew another from the reel, 
bit the end off, threaded her needle, and began her seam again. 

‘You need not read the book, if you don’t like it,’ she said, 
placing the seam across her knee and fastening it with a pin to 
keep it steady whilst she sewed. 

‘ But maybe you like it?’ 

‘I do: it’s a very good story.’ 

‘What makes you think so?’ 

‘ Because you tell me that the end is melancholy. That is true 
to nature, for the end of all our lives is melancholy ; to ourselves, 
because we look back and see how few of our best wishes we have 
realised ; and to those around us it must be full of melancholy, if they 
care for usat all. I like sad stories, because the whole world is sad.’ 

‘Oh, rubbish!’ exclaimed Polly, flinging the book on to the 
couch. ‘The world is well enough, if we could only take the 
pleasures that offer themselves, without waiting for pleasures that 
can never turn up. It’s like the foolish vigin, who went through 
a whole field of wheat without plucking an ear because she always 
expected to find a bigger one farther on. She ought to have died 
of shame at her own greediness when she got to the end of the path, 
and found there was nothing but dwarfs and stubble.’ 

Polly looked as if she thought there was wisdom as well as spite 
in what she had said. Sarah stitched away steadily for a few seconds, 
and then, in her low voice :-— 

‘What would you do, supposing you came to the end of the field 
without having plucked your ear?’ 

‘Oh, me!’ exclaimed Polly, as if the question put the matter 
in quite another light. ‘I would turn back, or look out for another 
field.’ 
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‘ You forget that when you have lived your life you cannot turn 
back,’ was the response ; and the stitch, stitch, went on with irritat- 
ing regularity. 

Polly felt that she had been pressed into a corner, and got out of 
it by a method fiequently adopted by women—nramely, by letting 
her opponent know that it was no use arguing with her. 

‘You are always so nasty particular, Sarah, and you can’t see 
a joke.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot, just now.’ 

Polly jumped up. 

‘Tl go over and see uncle Job.’ 

There was a quick change in Sarah’s face, as if it were lighted 
up by a pleasant thought or hope. She said quietly : 

‘Isn't it late ?’ 

‘ Half-past eight—no. He won't be going to bed for an hour 
yet, and I can be at Marshstead in twenty minutes. The old man 
likes to have a game at draughts with me, for he says Michael is so 
stupid that it is not worth playing with him.’ 

Sarah did not suggest any further objections. She did think 
of proposing to accompany her, but Michael would no doubt see 
her home, and then?—perhaps things would right themselves. 

'  Polly’s hat and jacket were on in a minute, and she was out on the 
path which led by the green lawn under the apple-trees to the gate. 
She caught a glimpse of the new moon for the first time, and she 
held up her hand to see what she was holding, so that she might 
know what luck she was to have during the next month. For, ac- 
cording to an old superstition, if you have copper, silver, or gold in 
hand when you first see the new moon, fortune will favour you in 
proportion to the value of the metal you happen to be holding. 
The superstition was also read metaphorically as affecting the 
general fortunes of the individual. Thus: copper, good; silver, 
better ; gold, best ; and if a lad happened to be holding the hand 
of his sweetheart at the time, it was a sure sign that she was to 
become his wife. 

The latter incident occurred very frequently, but the marriage 
did not always follow. 

Polly laughed at the superstition, and yet just now she would 
have liked to have had something else than her parasol in hand, 
for the Fates did not concern themselves with parasols, so far as 
she had ever heard. 

It was still twilight. The bright green of the trees was 
gradually darkening, and in the distance they looked like black 
masses, showing fantastic outlines against the pale blue sky. In 
the still atmosphere there were occasional flutterings and excited 
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chirpings of birds as they settled for the night. The barking of 
dogs, answering each other from distant farms, was heard with 
singular distinctness. The drowsy perfume of the lime-trees, 
mingling with that of the hedge sweetbriars and of the new-mown 
hay, filled the mind with a sense of sweet repose. 

As she passed a group of whitewashed and red-tiled eottages, 
the labourers and their wives were sitting on the doorsteps or on 
stools, resting after the day’s labour. Everybody saluted Polly 
with a kindly ‘Good evening’ as she passed. 

‘ Looks like as there was to be a storm to-night,’ said one of the 
men wisely, and knocking the ashes out of his pipe at the same time 

As she walked up the lane leading to Hazell’s house, she heard 
the loud stamp of the horses in the stable, and the grating rattle 
of the halter rope as it was drawn through the rings which secured 
them to their stalls. 

At Marshstead, as at most of the farms in the district, the 
door was rarely locked or bolted, and Polly stepped into the hall 
without knocking. A terrier bounded out of the kitchen with a 
shrill bark, which was instantly changed to a delighted ery of 
recognition, and in his cheery welcome he jumped frantically upon 
Polly and round about her. 

‘Down, Ted, down,’ she said softly, with something more than 
ordinary pleasure in his greeting. 

She knew where to find her guardian. She opened the parlour 
door, and Ted danced in before her. She entered in this abrupt 
fashion without having previously thought of doing so, and she ex- 
pected to see—she did not know what, but in a vague way she had an 
idea of something quite different from the scene presented to her. 

Michael was calmly reading the day’s news to his father, who 
was seated opposite with hands placidly clasped before him, and 
eyes closed, listening or dozing, no one could say which; but the 
eyes opened wide whenever the son paused in the reading. 

Job Hazell was a little man; his figure had once been burly, 
but during the last few years he had begun to lose flesh. His. face, 
which had once been ruddy and full even to puffiness, now looked 
pinched, and was marked by deep lines, which, combined with his 
white hair, made him appear an older man than he was in reality. 
He had worked hard in his youth and middle age; he had started 
three sons fairly in business—one in Australia as a sheep-farmer, 
another in Virginia, and the third in London. He had given his 
two daughters very respectable dowries when they married ; and 
his eldest son, Michael, was to have the farm. Job was well 
known to be one of the most successful farmers of the district, and 
Michael was regarded as the heir to a very comfortable fortune. 
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Supper was over, but the table had not been cleared; the 
bread and cheese and glasses were still standing on it. At the 
corner beside Job was a big, brown, old-fashioned ale-jug. Around 
its base were the roughly shaped figures in bas-relief of dogs in 
full chase after a wooden-looking stag, and at the tail of the last 
dog was a huntsman blowing a horn so lustily that his cheeks 
seemed ready to crack. Around the centre were the designs of a 
windmill, very straight and square; a tree of a bee-hive shape, 
and a jovial-looking rustic in three positions: first filling his 
pipe, a mug of foaming ale at his elbow; next drinking with 
evident relish, and, in the third place, leaning back taking his 
ease. The jug was a sort of family treasure: it had been in the 
house for several generations, and unless served in it, Job did not 
think his ale had the right flavour. 

Michael stopped reading, and Job instantly looked up, when 
Polly entered. 

‘There’s a good wench,’ said Job, his face brightening. ‘I 
was wishing for you to come, and here you are; I haven’t had a game 
for three days, and I think Michael has been reading all the driest 
things he could find in the paper.’ 

‘ All right, uncle, we shall have a game, and I am going to beat 
you to-night,’ she said, putting her arms round his neck and 
kissing him. 

Tne old man chuckled, enjoying the caress and the fun of the 
idea of his being beaten in the game. 

* All right, Polly, all right—we’ll see about that. Give us the 
board, Michael, and I’ll give the wench a lesson.’ 

Michael had not once looked at Polly, and she was aware of 
that fact. Yet there was no sulkiness in his expression : he simply 
seemed to have too many serious matters to engage his attention 
to permit him to bother himself about the presence of a pretty girl. 
He rose calmly, took the draught-board from a cupboard, and 
placed it on the table beside his father. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Polly, as she began with quite a business-like 
air to arrange the men. She did not lift her eyes from the board. 

Michael nodded, resumed his seat, and, taking up the paper 
again, became deeply immersed in a leader on the political situation. 

Polly became just as deeply interested in the game with Job 
as Michael appeared to be in his paper. Her eyes brightened, her 
cheeks flushed, and she watched every movement of the draught 
men with an eagerness apparently as intense as that of a gambler 
who is playing his last stake. She laughed excitedly at every 
successful move she made, and laughed the more when Job, seeing 
that the game was going against him, became irritable. 
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The old farmer was very fond of playing, but when he lost the 
game he was apt to lose his temper too. He would raise petty 
quibbles to interfere with the movements of his opponent, and in 
moments of great excitement Polly had even detected him slyly 
shifting the position of one of his men to his own advantage. She 
smiled at this weakness, and pretended not to see it. Then, as she 
allowed him to be the conqueror, she was rewarded by the spectacle 
of the old man’s delight. He would laugh in his feeble falsetto, clasp 
his hand round his knee, and draw it up nearly to his chin, as if to 
restrain the expression of his excitement ; he would take a gulp of his 
ale, and then proceed to show that, if at a certain point she had taken 
this or that particular move, she would have had a chance of winning. 

She knew all his little tricks, and good-naturedly opposed him 
only long enough to give him the satisfaction of feeling that he 
really had a clever antagonist to overcome; then she played to 
lose, and paid her penny (that was the highest stake they played 
for) as promptly as Job was peremptory in demanding it. On the 
occasions when she could not help winning, it was remarkable that 
Job never happened to have any coppers in his pocket, and always 
forgot his losses at their next meeting. 

But this night the devil had got into Polly. She looked 
brighter and prettier than ever, with a dash of merry wickedness in 
her eyes that might have got over St. Anthony. Sheintended to win. 

‘That’s a bad move, uncle.’ 

‘I—I didn’t mean that, Polly. Ill take it back.’ 

‘No, no, thank you. Touch man, play man. I can’t allow 
you to take it back. Three of your men off and crown mine, 
please.’ 

Although Job was always claiming the right to take back a 
wrong move on his own part, he was very firm in refusing to allow 
others to do so; and this practical turn of his own laws against 
himself made him exclaim impatiently : 

‘You are dreadful particular to-night, Polly.’ 

Hitherto, Polly had always allowed him to have his own way ; 
to-night she held strictly to the law, and, although she was smiling 
all the time, she would not yield a point. 

Job was puzzled, then annoyed ; but as he pretended to be very 
particular about following the rules of the game, his self-esteem 
would not permit him to make any appeal to the generosity of his 
antagonist, 

‘I told you that I meant to win to-night,’ she exclaimed gaily, 
making another successful move. ‘ Now I have only two men, but 
they are crowned. You have two men crowned and one that has not 
yet left its corner. The odds are on your side, but I shall win yet.’ 

Job was silent, his brows contracted, and he was thinking of all 
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the cunning moves he had learned in the practice of many years, 
seeking one by which he might overcome his remorseless enemy. 

The warmth of the players attracted Michael’s attention, and he 
lifted his grave face over the paper to watch the progress of the 
game. © He saw his father’s thin lips compressed, his hand hover- 
ing nervously now over this piece and then on that, uncertain 
which to play. He saw Polly’s face flushed with amused excite- 
ment. He thought it was the prettiest face he had ever seen, 
and the lithesome figure the finest that ever a woman had 
possessed to tempt a man to clasp her in his arms. 

His heart bounded, and it was only by a severe effort that he re- 
strained himself from drawing his chair nearer and advising her upon 
the move over which she was at present prettily hesitating, fingers 
poised in air, lips slightly parted, and eyes full of wondering doubt. 

She moved: she won. 

Job thrust the board away from him impatiently. 

‘If I hadn’t made that one false move, you couldn’t have got 


the game, Polly,’ he grumbled. 
‘But you did make the false move, and I have won, uncle ; so 


give me my penny, please.’ 

She was laughing at the old man’s discomfiture, and, in spite 
of the sober face he had resolved to preserve throughout the even- 
ing, Michael laughed too. 

‘We are no match for her, dad, so you had better pay up.’ 

Job fumbled in his pockets. 

‘Haven’t got any coppers, Michael—have you?” 

The two young people laughed again at this observation, which 
they were accustomed to hear whenever Job lost. Michael paid the 
penny, and Job asked for his pipe to soothe the agitation of his defeat. 

Polly jumped up, filled the long churchwarden which she found 
on the mantelpiece, lit it defiantly, knowing that it annoyed 
Michael to see her with a pipe in her mouth, and then handed it 
to her guardian. 

‘Thank you, Polly ; you’re a clever wench, but if it hadn’t been 
for that one move, you’d have lost the game.’ 

‘You can afford to be beaten for once, uncle; you know I 
never get more than one game out of ten, and you shall have your 
revenge the next night we play,’ she answered, adjusting her hat by 
the aid of the mirror over the chimney-piece. ‘ Now I must go.’ 

‘I will see you home,’ said Michael, laying aside his paper and 
rising. 

‘ Please, don’t trouble; I know the way well enough, and can 
take care of myself’ 

She had never made such an objection before, and she had never 
spoken to him in such a tone—a tone which seemed to imply dislike. 
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‘It will be more satisfactory to ws, if you will permit me to 
see you safe home.’ 

His voice was as cold and his words as measured as if he had 
been speaking to an ungracious stranger. 

‘In that case, you can come if you like, but it is really putting 
you to unnecessary trouble.’ 

Michael made no response. He went out to the hall, took his 
hat and a staff, whistled to Ted, who came forth leaping and 
barking, delighted by the idea of an evening scamper, and they 
waited outside the door for their mistress. She said ‘ Good-night’ 
to Job, promised to return soon, and passed forth. 

‘Come along, Ted,’ she exclaimed cheerily to the dog, and he, 
with a bark, careered on in front, darting hither and thither, and 
returning occasionally for some token of approval. Then she 
would say, ‘Good dog,’ and off he would go again as if he were 
exhilarated by the moonlight which gleamed upon the hedgerows 
and on the green fields, and came in silver shafts through the 
openings of the trees, causing the neighbouring shades to appear 
intensely black. 

But she did not speak to Michael. She walked rapidly, as if 
eager to get over the ground. He accommodated his pace to hers, 
and made no attempt to open a conversation. She kept her lips 
close as if determined not to utter a word, and yet she was angry 
with him for his silence. 

They passed down the green lane and into the main road, the 
white ground of which glimmered in the moonlight, and the 
shadows of the waving branches of the trees made wonderful 
kaleidoscopic forms upon it. She halted by a stile. 

‘T’ll go through the meadow,’ she said; ‘it is a shorter way 
than going round by the cottages.’ 

Michael was aware that she said ‘I'll go,’ not * We'll go,’ and 
knew that she wished to show him how indifferent she was to his 
escort. 

There were two steps and a bar to cross: he offered his hand 
to assist her. Without heeding the proffered aid, she sprang up 
the steps and leaped down on the other side, quite conscious that 
she was displaying two pretty white ankles. The dog had darted 
under the stile, and was already scampering across the meadow. 
Michael followed. 

Then, as if to keep herself company, she began to hum the air 
of a rustic ballad. She was either wicked in her selection or 
unlucky, for Michael had often heard the song sung at harvest 
homes, and the words of one particular verse kept time in his head 
to her humming: 
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There was a maid, and she was fair, 
Sing hey ho, the wind and rain: 
She lost her heart, and she didn’t know where, 
Sing hey ho, but it caused her pain. 
They reached the green gate, with its two apple-trees, one on 
each side, standing like sentinels over it. There was still a light 
in the parlour, for Sarah was waiting—and hoping. 

‘I suppose it is too late for you to go in?’ she said! indif- 
ferently, and as if the question were forced from her asa mere form 
of politeness, and not because she had any wish for his society. 

‘Yes,’ 

There was a brief but a very awkward pause: each wanted to 
say something and could not. She broke the spell. 

‘Then I suppose we had better say good-night.’ 

‘I suppose so—good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

She placed her hand on the latch of the gate, but suddenly 
wheeled round to him again. Hehadnot moved. The moonlight 
fell full on his calm face, the apple-trees cast a shadow over hers. 

‘You are dreadfully sulky, Michael ; you haven’t spoken one 

word to me all the way.’ 
‘ ‘You never looked at me all the way, and I thought you were 
too happy in your own thoughts to care for anything I could say.’ 

‘You might haye asked about the cow,’ she exclaimed, wildly 
seeking some sort of ground for accusation against him. 

‘ But I knew the cow was doing very well,’ he answered, almost 
laughing at the absurdity of the position. 

That was too much for her, and she got into a passion. 

‘You are as aggravating as you are sulky,’ she cried. ‘ Heaven 
pity the woman who marries you!’ 

Suddenly he stretched out his arm and grasped her hand. 

‘Will you marry me, and see what will happen ? 

‘No!’ 

She flung his hand from her, and marched up the path. He 
stood watching until the door closed. Then he whistled for Ted, 
and turned homeward at a slow pace, and much perplexed in 
mind. He had been sulky; there was no doubt about it, although 
he had only intended to show that he could obey her wishes in 
silence, and would submit to anything for her sake. She had 
been cruel, yet her passion seemed to indicate—what ? He dared 
not answer that question as he yearned to do. 

‘I'll punish him, somehow,’ cried Polly fiercely, entering the 
parlour, and flinging down her hat. 

Sarah looked up from her sewing, and her hope vanished : she 
knew there had been no reconciliation. 


(To be continued.) 





